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“The moet attractive and elevating ~y¥'4 periodical in the world for 
boys and girls.”—Rev. James A. Worden, 1). 

= t paper for youn le. '’— Boston Transcript. 
“A sort of necessity in javenile lite "Evening Post, New York. 


HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AW Icuvsrraten WrEKLY. 


With the number for November 1st Harper's YounG en- 
ters upon its Ninth Volume. 

ys oe the notable features of the new volume rill be several serial 
stories, namely,“ The New Robinson Crusoe,” by Wittram L. ALDEN 
“ The Household of Glen Holly,” by Lucy C. Lintir ; “ Uncle Peter's 
Trust,” by Georce B. Perry; and “ Betrayed by the White Ele- 

ant,” by Davip Ker. 
go> portent articles and series of articles already arranged 
for are “ The Making of the Man,” by WittiaM Bvalkir, au- 
thor of “ How to Get Strong,” etc.—a series of five papers on the 
proper development of the body in boyhood ; “ Robert. Houdin, 
the French Magician” (three articles), by ; 
“ Boyhood in Other Lands,” bu Aones Carr Sacer; “ Child Life 
in the Old Masters,” by Tuxovorx with numerous engrav- 
ings after the old masters ; “ Some Inhabitants of a Drop of 
Water,” by Atrrep C. Stokes, M.D., anthor of “ Microscopy for 
Beginners” ; Heroes and Martyrs of Invention,” by Grorae Makr- 
reack TowLe: “Model Yacht Building and Sailing,” by 
Lxprarp Norton; “ Safe Sail-Boats,” by the Commodore of the 
New York Canoe Club ; “ Jumping,” by W. Brrp Pac (champion 
high jumper of the world); “ Fencing,” by Covonst Taropore A. 
Dover, U.S.A.; “ Skating,” by J. MacponaLp Oxtey; also articles 
on lawn-tennis (by a well-known player), cricket, rowing, etc. 

A new and important feature of Younc for 
1888 will be occasional Supplements devoted to topics of special in- 
terest to the parents and teachers and older readers of the paper. 


Hanprr’s YOUNG Prop.e, $200 per YeaR. 
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New York, Sarurvay, Novemper 5, 1887. 


THE NEW YORK CITY ELECTION. 


HE city Republican ticket, by common consent, 
is the best, with the exception of the candidate 
for Surrogate, that has been nominated for many 
years. It is, as a municipal ticket should be, practi- 
cally non-partisan, and the absurdity of any other 
kind of municipal nomination was made evident by 
the speeches at the Republican Convention which 
appealed for a strictly partisan action. Upon the 
other hand, the speech of Mr. ELtnv Root advocating 
the nomination of Mr. NICOLL and of Mr. MARTINE 
was in the 6riginal Republican key. Had the spirit 
and purpose which Mr. Root forcibly and eloquently 
expressed governed the action of the Republican par- 
ty, it would not have been defeated in 1884. Mr. 
Root’s speech was so good and the action of the Con- 
vention so sensible that together they make the most 
hopeful incident in the Republican annals of New 
York since the defeat of Mr. BLatne. If they could 
be accepted as truly representative of the party, as 
undoubtedly they represent what Mr. Root wishes to 
be true of the party, its prospects would be very prom- 
ising. There has been nothing said during the Re- 
publican canvass in the State so manly and states- 
man-like as the few remarks of Mr. Root at the City 
Convention. 

Mr. NICOLL has been as plainly indicated as a can- 
didate for the District-Attorneyship by the intelligent 
public sentiment of this community as ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN for the Presidency in 1864 by the patriotic 
sentiment of the country. He is known to the pub- 
lic wholly by his faithful and effective performance 
of a most important public duty under signally diffi- 
cult circumstances. He has successfully prosecuted 
one of the most dangerous of public offenders, and 
the instinct of the community was to call to a still 
higher responsibility an officer who had done so well. 
Happily, also, he was unknown as a politician, and 
he was sought and supported for the higher position 
solely upon public grounds. Moreover, the opposi- 
tion which the suggestion of his name aroused was 
the strongest possible argument for his nomination. 
There are opponents whose opposition is the highest 
credential of good character, and candidates may of- 
ten be safely supported because of their opponents. 
Mr. NICOLL’s unwillingness to allow his candidacy to 
injure Mr. MARTINE’s chances was natural and hon- 
orable, and his consequent refusal to accept the Re- 
publican nomination unless Mr. MARTINE was also 
nominated has greatly increased the probability of 
Mr. MARTINE’S election. The Democratic threats of 
future political disaster to Mr. NICOLL if he should 
accept the nomination were very properly despised 
by him. He is nominated by the most intelligent 
and patriotic sentiment in the city. He is opposed 
and denounced by the whole ‘‘ boodle” interest and 
influence. ‘The ‘‘ pals” of the bribed Aldermen and 
the whole force of political corruptionists will vote 
against him. The citizens who are resolved to re- 
lieve the city of the foul stigma and peril of a vast 
system of bribery will vote for him. 

The Republican candidate for Comptroller, Mr. 
KNOX, is the very best possible selection, and the city 
is fortunate which can command the services of so 
able, upright, and experienced a financial officer. Mr. 
J.T. VAN RENSSELAER is a most capable and hon- 
orable candidate for the Presidency of the Board of 
Aldermen, and Messrs. ROLLINS and HowLanp, for 
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Supreme Court Judges, are gentlemen and lawyers 
of the highest character and qualification ; Judge 
HALL and Mr. Lexow, for the City Court, are their 
worthy companions upon the ticket. These are all 
candidates for whom any good citizen may be glad to 
vote, and the same thing is true of some of the Demo- 
cratic nominations. Such nominations are due to 
one thing, and that is the independent spirit which 
has now become powerful in our politics. Sole re- 
liance upon the party nomination has become an un- 
certain dependence. The character of the candidate 
must re-enforce the party action. There is but one 
way to secure good nominations, and that is to de- 
feat bad nominations. Practical politics mean con- 
fidence in principle, in character, and honesty, aud 
the Republican City Convention in New York has 
given the whole Republican party in the country an 
object lesson of the most impressive character. The 
experience of the party has shown that the candi- 
dates are as important as the nomination, except to 
the Bourbons and Barnacles, who are the obstruction 
of every progressive movement. 


sé TRUSTS.” 


A CORRESPONDENT asks about the ‘‘ Trusts” which 
are now organizing throughout the country. They 
are practically great monopolies. For instance, the 
large sugar refiners in all parts of the Union “ pool 
their interests” upon certain terms, which aré be- 
lieved by them to be, upon the whole, advantageous 
enough to justify the action. They agree upon cer- 
tain rates and courses, and the public result is that 
they control the price of sugar to the consumer. It 
is but another illustration of the tendency to the con- 
solidation of capital, which is familiarly illustrated 
in the aggregation of railroad interests, and results in 
the development of a new and most powerful agent 
in modern affairs. A few weeks since, Mr. DEPEW, 
the President of the Central Railroad, was reported 
to have said that the twelve or fifteen thousand em- 
ployés of the road voted as they pleased, and he 
thought that they generally or often voted for the 
party which he opposed. Mr. DEPEW is quite be- 
yond the suspicion of unfairly influencing the vote 
of any man. But his remark is very suggestive. 

Political committees of the Administration party 
have been long in the habit of levying heavy assess- 
ments upon the public employés, and of requiring 
their activity as well as votes at the polls. Senator 
GORMAN’S ring in Maryland extorted about $30,000 
from the Federal office-holders to help carry this 
election, and as much more from the State and city 
employés, and probably the candidates upon the ring 
ticket gave or pledged two-thirds of their prospective 
salaries for the same object. It is a remorseless des- 
potism, and whether under Republican or Democrat- 
ic ascendency, the employé of the government gives 
and votes as he is directed. Consolidated private 
corporations, of course, have the same power. As 
WEBSTER said, to control a man’s means of liveli- 
hood is to control the man. It is easily conceivable 
that a corporation like the Central Railroad might 
say to its employés that its interests required the 
election of a certain candidate, and that it could not 
retain employés who voted against its interests. The 
same thing is conceivable of the Sugar Trust or of 
any other Trust extending over the whole country. 

The chief of a trades-union conducting a strike 
said to the employers: ‘‘ You organize a monopoly so 
as to have things your own way, and you cannot 
complain of us for trying to do the same thing. If 
we try to diminish the number of workmen in our 
trade and to keep-up wages, you try to reduce pro- 
duction and to keep up prices. If we deny individ- 
ual independence, so do you, and we both do it for 
the same object; that is, our advantage as a class.” 
The Sugar Trust aims at a monopoly in sugar, as a 
trades-union combination aims at a monopoly in la- 
bor. The tendency is universal, and issues in one 
of the gravest problems of the time. Politically it 
organizes interests and destroys political indepen- 
dence. Morally it abolishes the individual self-respect 
which is the true basis of the state. It is a striking 
form of the socialism which appears in many of the 
tendencies of modern activity, and whose worst re- 
sult is the destruction of the self-reliance which is 
the most precious quality in human society. 


REPUBLICANS AND INDEPENDENTS. 


A REPORT from Massachusetts states that there is 
a disposition among some Republicans in that State 
to refrain from voting, in order to help the Demo- 
cratic candidate, because the independents are op- 
posed to him. 
ocratic defeat would tend to show that the indepen- 
dent vote is important. Hate of the mugwumps is a 
stronger feeling with such Republicans than desire of 
a large party vote. In New York, Senator Hiscock 
said in his speech at the Cooper Union, ‘‘ Anarchists, 
tramps, communists, mugwumps, and prohibitionists 
all pooled their issues, and put the Republican party 
out of power.” This remark breathes the same amus- 
ing and impotent spite against the independent voter. 
The Republican papers echo the same strain. Their 


The reasoning is that a decided Dem- 
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constant allusion to mugwumps shows the insincer- 
ity of their professions of contempt for independent 
voters, and reveals their apprehension of the possible 
consequences of independent voting. Some of the 
more obtuse Republicans remark that if the Demo- 
crats should be defeated in New York at the election 
of next week, Republican success in. the national 
campaign of next year would be assured, and that all 
mugwumps must then hasten to the Republican side 
or suffer defeat with the Democrats. 

It seems to be impossible for minds in this condi- 
tion to understand that there can be such a thing as 
regard for political principle and honesty and decent 
nominations. It is infinitely more disgraceful to 
vote for a disreputable candidate, although he may 
be successful, than it is to vote against him. Repub- 
licans were “‘ left” in 1860, but they did not feel dis- 
graced or ‘‘left,” and if they had foreseen defeat no 
honorable man among them would have made haste 
to ‘‘fall into line” with Democrats. Senator His- 
COCK thinks it clever to class independent voters with 
anarchists. But those who live in glass houses should 
be careful. His friend Mr. BELDEN, who was unani- 
mously nominated as his own successor in Congress 
at a Convention which suggested Mr. Hiscock for the 
Presidency, is a candidate, according to the showing 
of the Tribune, of the ‘‘ boodle” kind. Mr. BELDEN is 
the manifesto of the Republicanism of to-day issued 
by Mr. Hiscock’s particular constituency, and Mr. 
HIscock sneers at civil service reformers as ‘‘ claim- 
ing to be a little better than Republicans.” But the 
desire of something a little better than Beldenism, as 
described by the Tribune, certainly does not indicate 
a Quixotic virtue. 

The Republican tone toward independent voters, 
which is simply contempt for honesty in politics, 
naturally ends in such nominations as that of Mr. 
BELDEN, and in the unhesitating support of the devil 
if he be regularly nominated. It covers the whole 
action of the party with suspicion, and strongly re- 
pels honest men from the support of Republican can- 
didates. The comedy of a party which habitually 
sneers at the demand of honesty posing as a superior 
and ‘‘ better” party is apparently unperceived by the 
actors themselves. The final assertion and appeal 
that in any case Republicans are more trustworthy 
than Democrats is childish, and indicates the last 
stage of party decadence. It is because of this Re- 
publican tone, of the evident reliance upon the former 
achievements of the party, of the miserable efforts to 
arouse sectional animosity, of the evasive tampering 


.with questions which earnestly interest honest and 


unselfish citizens, of a low and retrogressive tendency, 
that the Republican party has practically recovered 
little of the vote that it lost in 1884. If it should 
carry New York next week by a decided majority 
over all opponents, the nomination of Mr. BLAINE 
next year would become highly probable, and that 
nomination might be assumed as strictly representa- 
tive of the spirit and tendency of the party as evinced 
in the New York State campaign of this autumn. 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATS, 


THE Democratic State campaign in New York has 
been very undemonstrative. The Convention was 
quiet, and there was little contest over the nomina- 
tions. The only serious difference was upon the ques- 
tion.of reform in the platform committee, and the 
recommendation to refer the subject to a popular vote 
was an honest expression of the blended party indif- 
ference and hostility toreform. But the very smooth- 
ness of the surface is suspicious. The determined 
division of that party in regard to the Administra- 
tion is perfectly well known, and the “still hunt” of 
the eampaign merely prefigures that of the election. 
The anti-CLEVELAND Democrats intend if possible, 
and in the quietest way, to defeat the Democratic 
ticket in New York, that they may point to the fact 
of the inability of the party to carry the President's 
own State as conclusive evidence of the danger and 
folly of renominating him next year. The situation 
in New York favors this plan of campaign. Amid 
the great variety of nominations, and especially that 
of the United Labor party, an opportunity is offered 
which will not be lost. The wide variety of guesses 
about the probable Labor vote shows the general 
conviction that the Democratic vote will be greatly 
scattered. The Convention is held to have been a 
CLEVELAND Convention. ‘‘ Let it take care of its own 
work,” is the suggestive comment of the party op- 
position. 

Indifference, however, is ‘‘bad politics” for Gov- 
ernor Hitt. The feud in the Democratic party is 
very real, and a signal defeat in the State would be 
attributed to the lukewarmness of the Governor. It 
is not too much to say that such a conviction would 
result in a feeling which would check Governor 
HILL’s career. For if it should be believed that 
Democratic defeat in the State was attributable di- 
rectly or indirectly to the Governor, there would be 
Democrats enough who would make it their duty to 
baffle all his future aspirations. However this may 
be, it is not to be doubted that Democratic voters who 
are deeply dissatisfied with the President will seize 
the opportunity to express their feeling by their votes. 
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It is the general knowledge of this fact, and the un- 
certainty of the amount of the Labor vote and of the 
Prohibition vote, which derange all calculations of 
the result. Another element of uncertainty is the 
vote of the large number of intelligent citizens who 
are aware of the utter hollowness of the present party 
organizations, and who wish to see parties represent 
convictions and policies. This also is an important 
body of voters, and their disposition will take the 
form of scattering the total vote as much as possible. 
Still another consideration favorable to the Demo- 
crats is that a vote for the Democratic State ticket 
will be regarded by many citizens who are content 
with the existing situation as equivalent to a vote of 
general satisfaction with the CLEVELAND administra- 
tion. 

The consequence of all this confused voting will 
be that when the result of the election is known its 
significance will not be readily apparent. Undoubt- 
edly under the circumstances a decided Democratic 
majority over all would signify the renomination 
and re-election of Mr. CLEVELAND; but any other re- 
sult would be very obscure. A mere Republican 
plurality, for instance, would present to the Repub- 
lican managers the problem of adopting some other 
candidate than Mr. BLAINE. But the necessity of 
dropping him would be dispiriting and of doubtful 
policy. Any substitute or dummy of Mr. BLAINE 
would not arouse the enthusiasm of his following or 
win independent votes, and the nomination of a can- 
didate who really represented the overthrow of Blaine- 
ism in the party would alienate the Buaine faction 
and imperil success. There has seldom been an elec- 
tion of which the result was in greater doubt, or of 
which the significance will be probably more un- 
certain. 


NEGRO TROOPS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


AT a moment when the bitterness of race prejudice is 
shown in the recent school controversies in Kansas, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio, reminding us of the old Free States that we 
cannot consistently reproach our brethren of the old Slave 
States with the same fault, the publication by the Hakr- 
PERS of a History of the Negro Troops in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, 1861-1865, is most timely. It is written by one of 
those soldiers, Colonel GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, and it is a 
clear, comprehensive, and compact statement of the whole 
subject—the state of public feeling, the circumstances of 
the enlistment, and the services in the field of the colored 
troops. 

The story is preceded by a view of their part in the war 
of the Revolution, and it is an unconscious tribute to the 
character of the race. In half of the country they were 
held in the worst form of slavery, and in the other half, 
although personally free, they were the victims of crnel 
prejudice—a prejudice so acute that even in the sore ex- 
tremity of conflict for national existence there was the 
strongest opposition to permitting them even to serve in 
the ranks. But when the better opinion prevailed and 
they were called into the service, at Fort Wagner and Port 
Hudson and Fort Pillow and Olustee, at Petersburg and 
Fort Fisher, and on other noted fields, their heroism and 
endurance were fully tested, and they earned. the same 
gratitude that is accorded to their white comrades in the 
national army. 

Colonel WILLIAMS states that during the war there were 
178,975 negro soldiers enrolled in the United States volun- 
teer army—99,337 by the authority of the national govern- 
ment, and 79,638 by the several States and Territories ; and 
of this number 36,847 died in the service of their country. 
He tells the story with natural pride and with a glowing 
pen, and as the reader follows the narrative of generous 
devotion and valor he may well blush with shame at the 
long wrong done by the race which prides itself as superior, 
to a blameless and gentle people. 


THE BALTIMORE ELECTION. 


No election of the autumn has excited more interest than 
that in Baltimore, where good citizens, both Democrats 
and Republicans, have united in a vigorous contest with 
the most notoriously corrupt political ring in the country. 
Its character could be indicated by nothing so plainly as 
by the fact that uncompromising Democrats deliberately 
bolted the nominations of their party, and actually led the 
Republican opposition. The movement was an uprising 
for honest government, and against the worst elements of 
society organized as a political faction. It had the warm- 
est sympathy of all honest and patriotic citizens in the 
country, but it had to cope with extraordinary difficulties. 
It was compelled to seem to oppose the project of a State 
Convention, because the ring desired a Convention in order 
to adapt the fundamental law to its own purposes. It was 
confronted with the charge of defiling the good name of the 


city of Baltimore and injuring its prosperity. Moreover, . 


the ring which it opposed had not ravaged the city Trea- 
sury, and a vote against Democratic success might be inter- 
preted as a rebuke of the President, whom many of the 
Democratic bolters, however dissatistied, mean to support 
next year. Besides all this, the protest encountered the 
most resolute and experienced political rascality and fraud 
of every kind—false registering, false counting, bribery, 
coercion, intimidation, and a profuse supply of money for 
every illicit purpose, extorted from the employés of the na- 
tional, State, and city administrations. 

The odds were tremendous against the brave and public- 
spirited citizens who for the honor of their State and city, 
aud for the cause of good government, without adequate 
resources for necessary expenses, and with the conscious- 
ness that the election machinery was in unscrupulously hos- 
tile hands, have so devotedly, brilliantly, and ably main- 
tained the struggle. Good Americans of every party in ev- 
ery part of the country are under immense obligations to 
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the citizens of Baltimore and Maryland who have fought 
this good fight, and who have richly deserved the success 
which they have apparently lost in the city. We say ap- 
parently, dees it is the general conviction that the bal- 
lots, as usnal, have been fraudulently manipulated. The 
contest will be continued in the State during the week, and 
the final result is yet to be seen. It is the most painful 
part of this story that what the whole country has under- 
stood the President has not seemed to understand. Cer- 
tainly it is not the duty of the President to interfere 
in any manner whatever with elections. But with equal 
certainty it is his duty to prevent his subordinates from 
interfering. Indeed it is only through such agents that 
he can interfere, and not to prohibit their activity is to 
acquiesce in it, and tacitly to give the weight of Execu- 
tive approval to their cause and their course. 

This has been the use made of the President’s passivity 
in the Baltimore election. The GuRMAN ring has assumed 
to act with his sympathy and support, and the assumption 
could not be refuted. Denial of his approval, however, 
would have been practicable if the flagrant defiance of 
his orders in regard to the interference of office-holders 
with elections had been promptly observed and corrected 
by him. But when HicGins and Rasin and THomas, the 
henchmen of GORMAN, took an open part and were not re- 
proved, it seems to us that the President permitted him- 
self to be placed in a position of hostility to his best friends 
and to his declared principles. From the beginning of the 
contest, therefore, whatever the result might be, it could 
not but be injurious to the President. If the GORMAN ring 
should prevail, the obloquy of its success would extend to 
the President. If it should be beaten, the nature of the 
contest, the reason of the defeat, and the overthrow of the 
President’s party in one of its strongholds would be the 
severest and most significant of rebukes. For every rea- 
son his attitude is to be regretted. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CHOLERA. 


For three or four years the cholera has been ravaging 
of Europe with which we are in constant connection. 
During all that time, therefore, this country has been con- 
sciously exposed to the infection. The duty of the au- 
thorities has been most imperative to take every possible 
precaution. From every port within reasonable neighbor- 
hood of any infected district no immigrant should have 
been permitted to embark without evidence satisfactory to 
the consul that he had not been exposed to the disease, or 
to whom the consul could not issue a certificate of health. 
None of the articles which can carry contagion should have 
been admitted without thorongh disinfection, and reason- 
able detention of every vessel from an infested district 
should have been rigorously enforced. Prompt and intel- 
ligent vigilance of this kind was indispensable. 

A few weeks since the ship Alesia arrived from Italy, in 
which the plague has raged, with cholera patients. She 
was detained at the lower Quarantine and completely fu- 
migated; her passengers were placed under strict super- 


vision; but there have been many deaths, and it was evi- - 


dent that the cholera had arrived upon this side of the 
ocean. The Alesia was followed by the Britannia, from the 
same infected country. No sickness was reported, but there 
had been three deaths during the voyage, and according to 
the statements made the ship remained for some days at the 
upper Quarantine station, and boats from the shore went 
out to her, although it is not alleged that any persons were 
permitted to enter the ship or to land from her. The Health- 
officer at last ordered her to the lower station, where the 
disease developed itself, and one of the sick men soon died, 
and the Health-officer declared that the Britannia also had 
brought cholera. These facts demonstrate great careless- 
ness upon the part of the authorities upon the other side, 
while the vigilance upon this side seems to have been by 
no means equal to the occasion. Every ship arriving from 
Italy lay under the strongest suspicion, and her probably 
dangerous character should have been assumed. The strict- 
est processes of quarantine should have been employed, 
and the most active fight made against the contagion. This 
apparently has not been the course pursued. 

Dr. PETERS, at the County Medical Society, said that 
proper details of care may have been wanting upon the 
Quarantine islands, and the Philadelphia Medical News 
states that it has reason to believe the Quarantine ®gula- 
tions to have been too lax, and a report will presently be 
presented which will contain an authentic statement. The 
one undeniable and important fact is that the cholera is 
here. It is to be hoped that adequate measures will be 
taken to check it at Quarantine, and to prevent its exten- 
sion. But it is not too late to stop its farther importation 
by proper safeguards on the other side. Private interests 
and corvenience of every kind should give way to adequate 
provision for the public welfare. Upon this side no cost, 
no skill, and no vigilance should be spared. If, as the 
Health-officer is reported to have said, the appropriation 
for the proper care of the Quarantine islands was stricken 
out of the Supply Bill last year, it is a reproach of the Le- 
gislature that when we were plainly threatened with the 
cholera it should have refused to provide any precaution. 
Should the disease spread, the responsibility of the author- 
ities will be very great. 


PERSONAL. 


Rorvs F. Zoasavx, the artist, has leased the lodge on the estate 
of the Hon. Joan Bier.ow, at Highland Falls, New York, near 
West Point, where he has spentthe summer. Mr. Zoapavum rides 
over to West Point every day to make sketches of military life. 

—Joun Hogan, an engineer on the Philadelphia and Reading 
road, is said to have made the fastest record with a locomotive 
of any man living or dead, having run a mile in thirty-eight sec- 
onds. Mr. Hogan does not think that a much greater speed than 
that can ever be got out of a locomotive. Certainly not, if kept 
up at that rate, which would make ninety-four miles an hour ! 

—Lady Biont, the wife of Brunt, Mr. Par- 
NELL’s English champion, is the granddaughter of Lord Byron. 
Lady Anne has the ee and adventurous spirit of her grand- 
father, and she sticks by ber husband through thick and thin, even 
clinging to his arm when he was seized by police. Mr. Biuntr 
is a Roman Catholic, and bears a strong resemblance to Mr. Par- 
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NELL in feature as well as character. He comes of one of the old- 
est families in England, and is a large landlord in Sussex, where 
the BLunts were the cnief people before the Norman conquest. 

—Joun Hasserton, who has written many stories better than 
Helen’s Babies, but who is best known as the creator of “ Budge” 
and “ Toddy,” lives in a fine old place just outside of New Ro- 
chelle, New York. He is engaged in daily journalism, being a 
member of the Herald’s staff, and goes to New York every day. 
Mr. Hasserton is an unusually hard literary worker, but he finds 
time to practise photography, and is a most accomplished ama- 
teur. 

—Marutas Sprir.oe is the suggestive name of a wealthy Indian 
railway builder. He began business on a capital of fifty cents, 


borrowed an axe, and went to work cutting wood for steam-boats - 


at twenty-five cents a cord. At this low rate of pay he laid up 
money, and to-day owns a railroad, several blocks of land in 
Kansas City, and a number of silver mines. 

—Hon. Levi P. Morton is going to tear down his old house in 
Washington and build a $500,000 apartment-house. The house 
that is to come down stands opposite Wormly’s, and was .built by 
Samuzt Hoopgr, Coarixs Sumner’s father-in-law. For the past 
few years it has been occupied by Senator Evcsene Ha ts, of 
Maine 


—Lewis Paruirs, a sailor of Grand Rapids, Michigan, put out 
in a small sail-boat, a short time since, and landed at a seldom- 
visited and uninhabited island on Lake Michigan. While there 
his boat got adrift and left him. With no tool but a knife, he 
managed to make a raft of the dead limbs of trees lashed together 
with pieces of his clothing and strips of bark peeled from the trees. . 
It took him three days to make the raft. With a dead branch of 
a tree for a rudder, he pushed off, and after floating aimlessly about 
for four days, he was picked up in an exhausted condition, having 
been seven days without food. His appearance had changed so 
that his friends did not ize him. } 

—ARCHIBALD Forses, the famous war correspondent, when he 
made his first visit to this country was a splendid specimen of 
healthy manhood. He arrived in New York from England the 
other day a mere wreck of his former self. He left at once for 
Washington, the home of his wife’s family, and there he hopes to 
get well; but he is so feeble at present that he can scarcely move 
about his room. 7 

—L1 Hune Cuane, the Viceroy of China, is six feet tall, sixty- 
five years old, well built, gray, and swarthy; his eyes are dark and 
piercing, and his teeth dark and uneven. When receiving Ameri- 
can guests he wears a gray Astrakhan surtout with long flowing 
sleeves, loose silken trousers, felt shoes, and a flaring hat with the 
button of his rank on the top and a peacock’s feather sticking 
out behind. He is to the Emperor of China what Bismarcx is to 


the Emperor of Germany. : 


—Jor Hurt, of Wyoming Territory, enjoys the distinction of 
having in the course of his life on the frontier killed over one 
hundred hostile Indians, slaughtered ten thousand antelope and 
about five thousand buffalo. He had a contract with a Chicago 
house once to supply it with five thousand antelope carcasses with- 
in a month, and he carried out his contract. It is said that in 
four days he killed and shipped thirteen hundred. ‘ Ute Jos,” 
as he is called by his familiars, is a magnificent horseman and 
unerring shot, and he can see objects with the naked eye at a 
greater distance than an ordinary man can by the aid of glasses. 
At present he is engaged in the peaceful occupation of sheep- 
raising. | 

—LxuveEL Bangs, who died in New York early in October, be- 
longed to one of the oldest Methodist families. He was seventy 
years of age, and was a son of the Rev. Narnan Bangs, for a long 
time connected with the Methodist Book Concern, and editor of 
all its publications. In 1829 Mr. Lemuxt Banas formed a part- 
nership for the publication of books with Tuomas McExrata, the 


ublisher of the 7ribune during Horace Greeey’s lifetime. Of © 


te years Mr. Banas had been connected with book-trade sales 
and book auctioneering. At the time of his death he was not 
engaged in active business. 

—JoserH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., who is to be High Commissioner 
of Fisheries for the United Kingdom, is fifty-one years of age, and 
a native of Birmingham, which city he has represented in Parlia- 
ment since 1876. At thirty-nine years of age he retired from the 
serew-making factory founded by his father, with an income of 
one hundred thousand dollars a year. Mr, CoamBeriain has been 
married twice, but is now a widower. He belongs to what in Eng- 
land is called the “ upper middle class,” and in religious faith is a 
Unitarian. He is a very English-looking Englishman, above me- 


dium height, well built, with dark gray eyes, and short whiskers _ 


running down from below his ears to his throat. He dresses 
well, and stares at his colleagues through a single eye-glass. 
—The late Frank W. Perryerove, the founder of the city of 
Portland, Oregon, bought the tract of 640 acres of land on which 
the centre of the city now stands in 1843 for fifty dollars. 
—General J. Paing, whose fame-as a yachtsman is now 
world-wide, is a direct descendant of Rosert Treat Parng, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He wes born in 
Boston fifty-four years ago, and is a graduate of Harvard, class of 
68. He is tall, spare, and stoops slightly. The hair on the top 
of his head is exceedingly thin, but it has not yet begun to whiten. 
General Paine made the bulk of his money by his own exertions, 
though he inherited a little and married a wealthy wife. His rec- 


ord as a soldier during the war is no less brilliant than he has 


made as a yachtsman since. ; 

—Samvugi B. Horpen, of Craigh, Missouri, has had something of 
a Rip Van Winkle experience. Eight years ago he came home 
one day complaining of an intense pain in his head. In twenty- 
four hours he was a drivelling idiot. A few days ago he came 
suddenly out of this state of idiocy, and took up his life’s story 
where he had left it off eight years before. All the physicians of 
his neighborhood are a over this extraordinary case, which 
is being discussed with all seriousness and perfect good faith by 
the newspapers of Missouri. 

—A correspondent describing Mr. Parnewt says: His personality 


and his power alike remain a mystery to those who see him most’ 
closely. There is nothing specially impressive about his face. It . 


is delicate without being either nervous or handsome, and there is 
no sign of great strength or depth in its bright eyes, its thin nose, 
or its small mouth. His voice is high pitched and rather feminine 
in itg intonation, with no suggestion of magnetism in its fibre. He 
seems to have no marked faculty for remembering names or faces. 
He has no particular friendships inside his party, and very few 
acquaintances in Parliament outside of it. 

—To see Mr. GLapstone walk a mile on the turf is said to be a 
rich treat. Even in the streets of London he is about the most 
graceful and nimble pedestrian you would meet in a day. He 
strides with the springy freedom of an athlete, and has all the 
eloquent grace of a dancing-master, without a trace of the dandy- 
ism. More likely than not you will see him swinging his old hat 
in one hand, while widening his collar with the other. Then in to 
breakfast—a wholesome, simple English breakfast, which he eats 
with a hearty relish that is the envy of most of his juniors. Then 
after lunch at two comes work in-doors—letters, Homer (he is al- 
ways pegging away at his Homer), the writing of magazine articles 
on theology, Greek and Latin poetry, how to make jam, the Bulga- 
rian question, practical forestry, old China, ancient Troy—-goodness 
knows what Guapstong has not written, is writing, or will write 
about, and always as an authority, too. 
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THE LATE JOHN B. CORNELL 


JOHN B, CORNELL, 


Joun Brack Cornett, one of the most eminent and influential 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the city of New 
York, and one of the prominently useful citizens of the metropolis, 
died at Lakewood, New Jersey, on Wednesday, October 26th, about 
10 a.m. Mr. Cornnecy was born at Far Rockaway, Long Island, on 
the 7th of February, 1821, of parents—Txomas and Hannan Cor- 
NELL—whose ancestry was of the best English origin, and who 
were among the earlier settlers in America. An excellent physi- 
cal constitution, strengthened by labor on the paternal farm, pre- 

red the way to success as a manufacturer of iron fabrics. At 
the age of fifteen he began his labors under the direction of 
Grorce CornELL, an elder brother, and in connection with 
Liam W., a younger brother, began business in Centre Street in 
‘1847. Capital was small and employés few, but out of that be- 
ginning grew one of the largest establishments of this country. 


THE ST. CLAIR SHOOTING AND FISHING CLUB HOUSE, ST. CLAIR FLATS, MICHIGAN.—Drawn sy Cuartes Granam.—[Ser Pace 803.) 
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DE LANCEY NICOLL; THE PEOPLE’S CANDIDATE FOR DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
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The iron works of J. B. & J. M. Cornett employ from 1000 to 
1200 men. 

When about seventeen years of age J. B. Cornett joined the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Greene Street. Both himself and 
W. W. Cornet were then members of the Bible class taught by 
the Rev. Dr. Joszerpn Lonexine. Both were sent out in alternate 
months by him—as were the other scholars—to teach in the mis- 
sion schools established by the class, and both were encouraged to 
devote a definite percentage of annual income to beneficent uses. 


_Out of these mission schools and other agencies grew the City Sun- 


day-school and Missionary Society, which in 1870 was incorporated 
as the New York City Church Extension and Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Of the former organization W. 
W. Corngwt was the last President. The Cornell Memorial Church, 
in Seventy-sixth Street, with its I Sunday-school pupils, was 
founded by him, and afterward clothed with his name. Joun B. 
CorNnELL succeeded to the presidency of the society in 1873, and 
lived to see it supporting over twenty mission churches, after hav- 


WLS 


ing nursed into independent churchhood several flourishing corpo- 


rations. The cost to Mr. Cornett of all this, together with cease- ~ 


less subscriptions to missions, schools, and other interests, to the 
Drew Theological Seminary and its fire-proof library, and to unos- 
tentatious private charities, amounted to more than a million dol- 
lars. 

Mr. CorneLi was deeply religious, and thoroughly Methodistic 


_ from conviction and preference, but his sympathies were wide 


as humanity. At the time of his death he was one of the vice- 
presidents of the New York City Clurch Extension and Mission- 
ary Society, Manager of the General Missionary Society, and 
member of the Book Committee of. the Methodist Episcopal 
Book Concern in New York. He was also an officer of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Home, one of the Board of Managers of 
St. Christopher’s Home for Children, Presideng of the Board of 
Trustees of the Drew Theological Seminary, artkof the Board of 
Trustees of St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church Inthiscity. A 
wife and seven children survive him. f 
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MISER FAREBROTHER.* 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avrnon or “ Buapr-o'-Grass,” “Josuva Marvet,” 
“Goines Grain,” “ Geir,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
VISIT TO DONCASTER AND ITS RESULTS. 


Tue “system™ which Jeremiah Pamflett, after 
infinite patience, had discovered of winning large 
sums of money upon the turf did not turn out the 
absolute certainty which his calculations upon 

per had foreshadowed. At first all went well; 
he commenced with small amounts, and a pecul- 
jar run of wins in a certain direction favored him. 
For three or four weeks his good fortune con- 
tinued; every day’s results showed a balance on 
the right, his lowest daily win being £3, his high- 
est £62. At the end of that time he was the 
richer by £280. So far, so good. 

He did not think so; he was mad with him- 
self for winning so little. That was because he 
bad ventured so little. ‘What an idiot I am!” 
he groaned, in the solitude of his bedchamber. 
“What an idiot! what an idiot! Had I multi- 
plied my stakes by fifty I should have won 
£14,000. Where are my brains? Where is my 
pluck? Without courage, no one who was not 
born to riches has ever made a great fortune. 
And here am I wasting the precious time and 
letting my opportunities slip. £14,000 in four 
weeks. Forty racing weeks a year, £140,000. 
Five years of that, £7,000,000. Oh, Lord! seven 
million pounds! Seven millions! I could double 
it while | was making it. FOURTEEN MILLION 
POUNDS! What could I do with fourteen mill- 
ions? What coudI he screamed. “ What 
couldn't I do? I could turn the world topsy- 
turvy! I could become anything I liked !—a 
Prince—a King—an Emperor! And all in five 
years from to-day—with a long life before me to 
enjoy my money! I'll do it—I'll do it—TIll do 
it!” 


These contemplations turned his head. He 
resolved to dash in and become a millionaire. 

The race-courses upon which his initial trials 
were made were situated at an easy distance from 
London—Kempton Park, Sandown, Epsom, Croy- 
don, Ascot, Hampton, Windsor, and other such 
meetings, from which, when the last race was 
run, he could reach Miser Farebrother’s office at 
seven or eight o'clock in the evening. 

“I'm going to commence my system in real 
earnest,” said Jeremiah to Captain Ablewhite. 
“No more shilly-shallving.” 

“ Brave boy!” replied Captain Ablewhite, ad- 


miringly. “ Where?” 
“Well,” questioned Jeremiah, seeking infor- 
mation. Where?” 


“Come with me to Doncaster,” said Captain 
Ablewhite. “Glorious place! No end of swells 
there, waiting to hand you their money. A for- 
tune ready made for you. We'll have a rare 
week. I know to a certainty what’s going to 
win the Leger. A dark un.” 

“ Doncaster’s a long way off,”’ said Jeremiah, 
ruminatively. 

“All the better. You can manage it: throw 
over the office fur five davs. What is life with- 
out beer and skittles? You will come back roll- 
ing in money.” 


Jeremiah did manage it. Miser Farebrother 


had one of his worst attacks, and there was no— 


likelihood of bis being able to leave his room the 
Doncaster week. Away went Jeremiah on Mon- 
day, in the company of Captain Ablewhite and 
three other swells, to commence the solid foun- 
dation of the great fortune in store for him. He 
had made. his preparations for the grand coup, 
and had possessed liimself of no less a sum than 
two thousand pounds in ready cash. How he 
had obtained this money need not be too curious- 
ly inquired into; sufficient to say that it was his 
master’s, and that forgery was the means by 
which he had come into possession of it. He had 
“borrowed” it fora week. When the Doncaster 
Meeting was over, he would be able to replace it. 
He had confided to his mother that he was leav- 
ing London for a few-days, and had instructed 
her to communicate regularly with him at Don- 
caster, giving her the address of an inn at which 
he and Captain Ablewhite intended to stop. She 
had implored him to confide in her the nature of 
the business which took him away; but he was 
obdurate, and he sternly refused to let her into 
the secret. 

“ All it is necessary for you to know,” he said 
to her, “is that when you see me next I shall 
have twenty thousand pounds of my own.” 

“Don’t run yourself into danger,” she begged. 
“Oh, Jeremiah, be careful 

“ Let me alone for that,” he replied. “I know 
what I'm about.” 

On the road to Doncaster he played “Nap” 
with Captain Ablewhite and his swell friends, 
crown points, and when the train reached its des- 
tination he had won over sixty pounds, 

“A good commencement,” he said to himself, 
elated at his good fortune. 

“ You have the luck of the devil,” said one of 
the losers to him. “How do you manage it *” 

Jeremiah smiled as he packed his winnings 
away. 

“It is my opinion,” observed Captain Able- 
white, pleasantly, “that Mr. Pamflett has made a 
bargain with the old gentleman. Everything he 
touches turns to gold.” 

On the following day Jeremiah, on the race- 
' course, commenced to plunge, and after a mar- 
tingale of six series of bets on six races found 
himself a loser of eleven hundred pounds. He 
was desperately frightened. He went carefully 
over his “system,” and it was small satisfaction 
to him to prove that he had not made a mistake. 
What should he do? Leave off, or go on? 
There was no choice for him. He must go on; 

* Begun in Hanrze’s No. 1508. 
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“ Morning Light.” 


he must get back the money he had lost. It was 
not possible that he should continue to lose. The 
money would be sure to come back. He infused 
false courage into his trembling body by drinking 
brandy. 

“A bad day,” said Captain Ablewhite. 

‘What's the odds ?” cried Jeremiah, emptying 
his glass. “It’s only lent.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Captair Ablewhite. 
“ You've got the right sort of stuff in you. You'll 
break the ring.” 

They ete “ poker” that night, and Jeremiah, 
by boldness, won back two hundred of the eleven. 
This put spirit into him. “It is all right,” he 
thought. “I'll make them sing small before I’ve 
done with them.” 

On the race-course again he continued his 
“ system”—lost on the first race of the day, lost 
on the second, and lost on the Leger. The“ dark” 
horse, which Captain Ablewhite was certain would 
win, came in fourth. The carrying out of Jere- 
miah’s “ system” now required very heavy stakes, 
and when the number of the winner of the Leger 
went up on the board, he had but four hundred 
of the two thousand pounds left. Then he began 
to flounder. He had lost on nine successive 
races, and to pull back his losses it was necessary 
that he should stake the whole of the four hun- 
dred pounds in his pocket on the race about to 
take place. Did he dare to do that? 

He walked about the ring, muttering to himself, 
and studying his card. “Shall I do it? shall I 
do it ?” he muttered, in a state of indecision. He 
knew exactly what his “ system” demanded. There 
was the horse, and there the jockey; did he dare 
to back them for the four hundred pounds? As 
he was hesitating and dallying, two men, whisper- 
ing, brushed past him. He heard what thev 
said. “They've aquared it: it's amoral. Now’s 
the time; I'm going nap on Morning Light.” 

Morning Light! Morning Light! The man was 
going nap on Morning Light. Was there ever a 
straighter tip? It was not the horse his “ svs- 
tem” proclaimed he should back; but he could 
never forgive himself if he neglected the tip so 
fortuitously imparted to him. “It is sure to win; 
it is sure to win,” muttered Jeremiah; and in a 
fit of nervous desperation he put hig money on 
Morning Light. He could not get the odds to the 
amount from one book-maker, but he got them 
from four good men and true, to whom he in- 
trusted the last of his new crisp bank-notes. He 
stood to win three thousand eight hundred 
pounds. “That will put me eighteen hundred on 
the right side,” he muttered, “and my four hun- 
dred that I shall get back, that will be two thou- 
sand two hundred.” 

So great was his agitation that he walked ont 
of the ring, and tried not to think of the race till 
it was over. 

“ Hallo, my buck!” cried Captain Ablewhite, 
clapping him on the shoulder just as he passed 
through the gate. “ How are we getting along ? 
Do vou know anything? What have you back- 
ed ” 

But Jeremiah would not allow the name of the 
horse to pass consciously from his lips. He had 
a superstitious fear that it would bring him bad 
luck; he mumbled some indistinct words, and 
staggered away. Captain Ablewhite looked after 
him and smiled. 

How was it that in a few moments Jeremiah 
found himself back in the ring again? He could 
not tell, except that he was impelled by a terrible 
force which seemed to deprive him of self-con- 
trol. Hig eves blazed, his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth, All at once he was standing be- 
fore the bar calling for brandy. He drank it 
neat, and called for another glass and another, 
which he tossed off. The ringing of a bell and 
cries of, “ They’re off!” dragged him to the grand 
stand; but though he strained his eyes and look- 
ed in the direction of the running horses he could 
not;see them. They were all mixed up in seem- 
ingly inextricable confusion. A man close to him 
shouted, “Tricksy wins! Tricksy wins, for a 
pony!” Tricksy! It was the horse he ought to 
have backed. “You're a damned liar!” He 
thought he had screamed the words aloud, but 
only a gurgling, inarticulate sound had escaped 
him. From a hundred throats came the cries, 
“Tricksy wins! Tricksy wins! Tricksy wins!” 
The horses rushed past the post, and the race was 
over. 

Jeremiah wiped the perspiration from his face, 
and dug his handkerchief in his eyes to clear 
them. The winning numbers were going up, and 
he saw them in a red mist. Tricksy first, Bam- 
boo second, Moselle third. Morning Light no- 
where. 

What a cursed fool he had been! Fortune 
was within his grasp, and he had missed it—had 
wilfully thrown it away. His “system” pointed 
unerringly to the backing of Tricksy, and he had 
allowed himself to be turned from the certainty 
br a casual whisper. No, not casual; it was a 
plot to ruin him; it had.been done purposely to 
destroy him. And here was Captain Ablewhite 
at his elbow again. 

“Was there ever such infernal luck?” the 
Captain was saying to him. “I had the tip be- 
fore I came on the course, and I go‘and back 
— tee no ~_ head! Oh, if I only 

vad your clear brain! No use growling, though ; 
it won’t mend matters. Better luck iene time. 
None but the brave deserve the—mopusses. But 
I say, old fellow, you look upset. You don’t 
mean to ww bag didn’t back Tricksy! Why, you 

mathemati- 


told me after the second race that, 
cally, it couldn't lose, and I said to myself, ‘ Pam- 
fiett ll back Tricksy, and I'll back Moselle. If 


— wins, I — — have a few hun- 
s to go on wi ricksy wins, he can 
me.” You can’t, eh?” 

“ No, I can’t,” said Jeremiah, in a hoarse tone. 
“T didn’t back it.” 

“You didn't back it !” exclaimed Captain Able- 
white, with an amazed look. “What did you 
back, then ?” 


“Morning Light! Have you lost your wits? 
Why, old chap, he was never meant! I could 
have told you that if you had asked me. He’s 
going to win the Cambridgeshire. Upon my soul, 
this is the best thing I’ve heard for a month.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“How much did you back him for?” 

Four hundred,” 

Captain Ablewhite whistled. “ Well, it’s no 
use crying over spilt milk. There’s one good 
thing—the game’s alive. You can pull it back 
with interest, and you're not the man I take you 
for if you don’t do it. What does it matter to 
you, a thousand or two? These things happen 
to all of us. I remember last year at Ascot—but 
it’s no good raking it up. It knocked me over 
for a month, I can tell you that. From what I 
can understand of your system it’s when you 
risk the most you win the most. Isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” groaned Jeremiah. 

“T thought so. Now if you had backed Tricksy, 
what would you have won ?” 

“ Nearly five thousand,” groaned Jeremiah. 

“By all that’s wonderful! And you didn’t 
follow it out! But I'm a nice one, I am, to 
preach!” And then Captain Ablewhite said, 
playfully, “Don’t you let me catch you at it 

in!” 

won't,” groaned Jeremiah. 

“The beauty of the thing is, as I have said,” 
continued Captain Ablewhite, “ that the game’s 
alive. It’s always alive, and waiting for us. 
What is one miss? You can snap your fingers 
at it. All you've got to do is to increase your 
stake the next time. Old fellow,1 give you my 
solemn word there’s only one thing in life worth 
living for, and that is horse-racing and ne 
on it. If it.was abolished, there are a thousan 
men in England who would put a bullet through 
their heads to-morrow; and I'd be one of them 
—I would! It isn’t called a Royal sport for no- 
thing. There never was anything like it, and 
there never wi/l be anything like it. Great Scot! 
the fortunes I’ve seen lost and won! Come and 
have some fizz.” 

Jeremiah went and had some fizz, and then 
Captain Ablewhite asked him what his trouble 
was, 

“T’ve lost all the ready money I brought with 
me,” said Jeremiah. 

= a of that? You want to go on betting ?” 

ea.”’ 

“Give me,” said Captain Ablewhite, “ your 
1 0 U for a thou.” 

What with his despair, and the mixed liquors 
he had imbibed, Jeremiah scarcely knew what he 
was doing; and under Captain Ablewhite’s direc- 
tions he wrote and signed an I O U for £1000, 
which the gallant Captain comfortably deposited 
in his pocket-book. 

“Come with me,” said Captain Ablewhite. 
“ By Jove! the numbers are going up.” 

Jeremiah went with him, and was introduced 
to a book-maker, to whom Captain Ablewhite 
whispered a few words. 

“All right, Captain,” said the book - maker. 
“The gentleman’s name is good enough; but I 
thought he was quite a different sort of man.” 

Captain Ablewhite nodded, and took Jeremiah 
aside. 

“Make your bets with him,” said the Captain, 
in a low tone, “in the name of Farebrotier. 
You've got Farebrother’s cards about you: give 
him one. Before the meeting is over you will be 
in clover. You can bet with him without staking 
a shilling.” 

But on the Friday morning of the Doncaster 
Meeting Jeremiah was in anything but clover. 
He was tossing about on a bed of nettles. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A BAD BUSINESS. 


At ten o'clock on this Captain Able- 
white, unannounced, and without knocking at the 
door, walked into Jeremiah’s room in the hotel 
at which he had taken up his quarters. Jere- 
miah was still in bed. Closing the door careful- 
ly behind him and turning the key, Captain Able- 
white drew a chair to the side of the bed and sat 
down. 

“This is a bad business,” said Captain Able- 
white. 

Jeremiah was in a parlous condition. His 
face was haggard; his eyes were bloodshot; he 
was shaking like a man in a palsy. 

“This is a bad business,” repeated Captain 
Ablewhite. “You are too much upset to reply. 
But why, oh, why have you lost your head ?” 

Jeremiah put his hand up, feebly and despair- 
ingly, and passed it vacantly over his forehead. 

“*I have here,” said Captain Ablewhite, plun- 

ing his hands into the pockets of his gorgeous 
ressing-gown, “a pick-me-up. It will pull you 
round, and then we can talk.” 

He produced two bottles—one containing the 
pick-me-up, the other soda. Taking a large tum- 
bler from a table he poured a good dose of the 
pick-me-up into it, and then uncorked the soda, 


which he emptied into the glass. 


“ Drink this. 

Jeremiah drank it, and almost instantly became 
for a while clear-brained. 

“ Better?” asked Captain Ablewhite. 
4 deal better,” replied Jeremiah. 

Then, for the third time, the jovial Captain— 
he was as fresh as a two-year-old—said, “ This 
is a bad business.” 

And still, clear-headed as he now was, Jere- 
miah did not know what to say in answer to a 


“There is nothing like 
looking a difficulty straight in the face. It is not 
a bit of good shirking it. What you've got to do 
is to meet it—and, Mr. Jeremiah Pa meet 
it you must. Now, then, for the facts. You 
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brought down with you to Doncaster a very com- 
fortable sum of ready money. How much ?” 

“Two thousand pounds,” replied Jeremiah. 

“That is right. Speak clearly and plainly. 
Two thousand pounds. If I had that in my 
pocket at the present moment, I would double 
it before the day is over. There’s a race to be 
run—however, let that pass.” 

“ What race?” cried Jeremiah. 
tainty ?” 

“It is a certainty,” said Captain Ablewhite, 
solemnly. “I’ve got the tip for the Scurry 
Stakes, my lad, and the horse can’t lose.” 

“ But why not give it to me ?” asked Jeremiah, 
in great excitement. “I could make everything 
right—everything—everything....” His voice 
trailed off into a whimper. 

“Why don’t I give it to you?” said Captain 
Ablewhite, very calmly. ‘ Because I am begin- 
ning to lose my opinion of you. Let me tell you, 
though: you may justify it yet if you are not 
thoroughly white-livered.” 

“T will, I will!” exclaimed Jeremiah. “Only 
give me the tip—give me the tip!” 

“ Not if I know it. This little affair I will keep 
to myself, and I'll sweep the market. You've let 
too many good things slip by this week. Come, 
now, confess: if you had stuck to your ‘ system,’ 
how much would you have won? Don’t put me 
off. You've gone all through it, and you know 
the figures to the fraction of a shilling.” 

Jeremiah struck his forehead with his hand. 
“T should have won seven thousand pounds.” 

“Exactly. And you did not win it because you 
weren’t game, and because you allowed yourself 
to*be led away. What is the good of a man un- 
less he has the courage of his opinions? Before 
midnight I’m going to try you; I’m going to see 
whether you’re worth trying to save (because 
you are in a frightful hole, you know, and there’s 
no telling what will happen to you if you continue 
to show the white feather), or whether I shall let 
you go to the dogs. It depends upon me, old 
chap. Oppose me, show ingratitude, try to prove 
that you’re cleverer than I am, and the odds are 
that vou will have seven years—not less—per- 
haps fourteen. Oh, you are clever, you are! 
Make no mistake, you are clever; but you want 
nerve! Why, if you had been open with me— 
if you had told me honestly what your system 
was—we might both have made fortunes. But 
that’s neither here nor there. Things are as they 
are, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, they are,” sighed Jeremiah. 

“Shall I go on?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then. You brought down two thou- 
a with you, and you blued it, Eh?” 

es.’ 


“Ts it a cer. 


“I don’t ask you where you got the money 
from. It is no business of mine, and I will have 
nothing to do with it. I have my ideas, but I'll 
keep them to myself. Having lost your two thou- 
sand pounds, you get me to introduce you to a 
book-maker, who took your bets in the e: »ecta- 
tion of paying you if you won and receiving from 
you if you lost. And you did business with him 
in a false name.” 

“I didn’t get you,” protested Jeremiah: “you 
offered to introduce me; and it was at your sug- 
gestion I used the name of Farebrother.” 
Captain Ablewhite~ +e and said, “ Good-morn- 
ing.” 
“No, no,” cried Jeremiah, piteously; “don’t 
desert me!” 

“ Did I introduce you, or did you ask me to in- 
troduce you ?’”’ demanded Captain Ablewhite. 

“T asked you—I asked you!” whined Jere- 
miah. 

“And did you use Farebrother’s name upon my 
suggestion? Be careful, old chap.” 

“At my own sugg» ion,” faltered Jeremiah. 

“Good,” said Captain Ablewhite, resuming his 
seat. “ You made bets with him, and you are in 
his books over three thousand pounds. Is that 
correct ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T have I O U’s for another two thousand 
Is that correct ? 


of mine for close on that amount, and the entire 
amount of cash I have received from you is about 
one-fourth of that amount.” 

“ Business is business,” groaned Jeremiah. 

“All right. I didn’t complain, and I don’t. 
You and I are pretty well squared on that ac- 
count. Taking it altogether, you have lost this 
week some seven thousand pounds, when you 
might have won as much.” 

“Oh, Lord!” gasped Jeremiah. 

“You may clasp your head till you’re blue in 
the face, and that won’t get you out of the hole. 
Do you want to get out of it ?”’ 

“Yes; of course I do.” 

“Then,” said Captain Ablewhite, enigmatical- 
ly, “take the 1.33 train to London. You will get 
there at five o’clock. Have a bath and a sensi- 
ble dinner, and meet me outside the Langham 
Hotel, on the opposite side of the road, at nine 
o’clock to-night. It may be in my power to save 
you. No words. If you do not obey me I have 
done with you. Yes or no?” ' 

“ Yes,” said Jeremiah. . 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 

Tas was to be a night of surprising adventure 
to Jeremiah. He was punctual to time. As the 
cbureh clocks struck the hour of nine he arrived 
at the Langham Hotel, and in accordance with 
Captain Ablewhite’s instructions, waited on the 
opposite side of the road. There was no moon, 
and he paced the flag-stonee in shadow. A quar- 
ter past nine, half past, three-quarters past, then 
the chiming of ten o'clock, and still no Captain. 
Jeremiah was in a bewilderment of agonized sus- 


“ Yes.” 
_ “It is a satisfaction. You hold acceptances 
very plain statement of fact. 
“ Let me see,” said Captain Ablewhite, 7 
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se; he was on the brink of a precipice, and 
e relied upon Captain Ablewhite to save him— 
by what means he knew not, but he depended 
upon the Captain’s word. “He is detained,” 
thought Jeremiah ; “the train is late; he is not 
@ punctual man; perhaps he said ten o’clock in- 
stead of nine. At all events, I'll wait for him.” 
The minutes sped on; a quarter past ten, half 
t, three-quarters past, and now another hour 
oe passed. It was eleven o'clock, and Jeremiah, 
worked up into a state of terrible excitement, con- 
tinued to pace up and down, up and down. Two 
or three times a policeman, attracted by his mo- 
notonous movements, utrolled past, and carelessly 
looked at him; and on these occasions Jeremiah 
strove to hide his face from the policeman’s scru- 
tiny. “Will he never come?” thought Jeremiah 
—“ will he never come?” At half past eleven a 
singular incident occurred. A voice’ at his back 
accosted him. It was a woman’s voice. 

“ Don’t turn,” the woman said. “ Your name 
is Pamflett ?” a 

“Yes,” answered Jeremiah, much amazed. 

“You are waiting for some one ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“For whom ?” 

“Captain Ablewhite.” 

“That is right. Take this.” 

The woman slipped a packet into his hand and 
was gone. Jeremiah turning, saw no trace of 
her. No time was afforded him for reflection. 
The Captain’s voice struck upon his ear. 

“ Follow me,” it said. 

Without the evidence of the voice Jeremiah 
would not have recognized Captain Ablewhite, who 
was enveloped in a large Inverness cape, and upon 
whose head was a hat unlike that he usually wore. 
He followed the Captain, who walked very fast, 
until they reached a narrow street at some dis- 
tance from the Langham. It was a thoroughfare 
which appeared to be quite deserted. 

“ Well, old fellow ?” said Captain Ablewhite. 

“ Well ?” responded the mystified Jeremiah. 

“Couldn’t help being late. Knew you would 
wait forme. Ah! you have the packet, I see.” 

“ This ?” said Jeremiah. | 

“Yes, this;” and Captain Ablewhite took it 
from his hands. 

“Tt was given to me by a woman who hid her- 
self from me. What is the meaning of it ?” 

“You will know soon enough. Go and fetch 
a four-wheeler.” 

Jeremiah departed, and in five or six minutes 
returned with the conveyance. 

“Give the driver this half-sovereign,” whisper- 
ed Captain Ablewhite. “Tell him it is on ac- 
count, and that he has a good fare. Instruct him 
to drive along the Finchley road. No questions, 
old chap; do as I bid you.” 

Jeremiah followed out the instructions, and the 
next moment he and Captain Ablewhite were in 
the cab. 

“No place like a four-wheeler,” said the Cap- 
tain, “for an interchange of confidences. Give 
me your closest attention, friend Jeremiah. You’re 
in luck’s way. Being in one of those awkward 
fixes which invariably land a fellow in jail and 
ruin him for ever and ever, amen! something has 
turned up to save you. This is the way of it— 
but before I go into the matter you are to under- 
stand that you are to make no inquiries. What 
I choose to impart I will impart—nothing more. 
Do you agree ?” 

Yes.” 

“To proceed, then. A lady friend of mine— 
call her a Duchess—has pressing need for a large 
sum of money, and has only one means of raising 
it. The amount she requires is four thousand 
pounds, and she has handed you jewels worth ten 
times as much. In a month from this date the 
four thousand will be repaid with interest, and 
the jewels will be handed back toher. They are 
in this packet. Seeing’s believing; you shall 
see them.” 

He unfastened the packet, and took a morocco 
case from the wrapper. Then he produced a box 
of wax tapers, which he gave to Jeremiah, bid- 
ding him to keep up a light, in order that he 
might have a good view of the jewels. He nicked 
the morocco case open, and exposed to view a 
bracelet of diamonds of such extraordinary size 
that Jeremiah could not help giving: utterance 
to an exclamation of astonishment. 

“You may well cry out,” said Captain Able- 
white. “The stones, if they’re worth a penny, 
are worth fifty thousand pounds. Do you wish 
to know how I became associated with the affair ? 
Well, I’ve no objection to telling you. The fact 
is, the Duchess is an old flame of mine. An an- 
tique Duke falling in love with her, and being in 
his dotage, I naturally consent to the marriage. 
But she is an awfully extravagant woman, and 
needing instantly the sum of money I mentioned, 
comes tome. ‘I havea friend,’ I say to her, ‘in 
the money-lending way, who, if you on him se- 
curity, will obtain millions for you.’ hereupon 
she says she will leave her wonderful diamond 
bracelet with my friend till she pays back the 
four thousand, with ample interest. That will 
be your profit, Jeremiah. She dare not pledge 
these diamonds in the regular way with the men 
who deal regularly in such affairs. It would come 
to her husband’s ears ; and although the diamonds 
are hers, to do as she likes with, there is the fu- 
ture to be considered. The Duke makes her a 
handsome allowance; he has drawn up his will, 
leaving her as much as it is in his power to do; 


he is a very jealous, irascible, pompous-headed 


old idiot, and it is therefore imperative that this 
little matter shall be negotiated in such a way as 
to render it impossible it can come to his know- 
ledge. He brings his wife to London this even- 
ing; his town mansion is not in a fit state to re- 
ceive his noble carcass, so his wife drives him to 
the Langham. She knows from me that my friend 
—you, Jeremiah—are waiting outside the hotel ; 
she comes to you, addresses you, slips her brace- 
let into your hand, and vanishes. What confi- 
dence! What imprudence! Dear little soul! 
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As for the interest, charge her sixty, eighty, a 
hundred per cent. Yes, charge her a hundred. 
It won’t come out of her pocket, it will come out 
of the Duke’s. ‘But,’ say ‘J haven’t the 
money to advance; I’m clean stumped.’ That 
need not stop the cart, friend Jeremiah. What 
you have to do is to go to your governor, Fare- 
brother, and show him these diamonds. If the 
sight of them does not set his thin blood in a 
glow, nothing will. You say to him, ‘The lady 
requires siz thousand pounds on them for a 
month. She will give one thousand pounds in- 
terest.’ That is at the rate of two hundred per 
cent, per annum, friend Jeremiah. You continue: 
‘If the money is not repaid at the end of the 
month, the diamonds are yours ; they become for- 
feited. Here is a letter from her to that effect.’ 
I will give it to you presently, Jeremiah, and you 
can hand it to the governor. He won’t be able 
to resist the bait. How about the ready? Can 
he lay hands on it?” 

“ He has bonds that he can sell,” replied Jere- 
miah. 

“Good. You can manage that forhim. Now, 
how do you benefit by the transaction? First 
and foremost, you get six thousand pounds from 
the governor; you hand me four and keep two. 
From what you let drop, friend Jeremiah, you 
need some such sum of ready money to replace 
the cash you lost at Doncaster. Well, there you 
have it, and you will be spared acquaintance with 
the criminal court. In a month you will receive 
four thousand pounds interest on the loan, of 
which you hand the governor one thousand, re- 
taining three, which you pay to me off what vou 
owe the book-maker. To oblige me, he will wait. 
The personal accounts between you and me we 
will gointo by-and-by. You see, friend Jeremiah, 
something very disagreeable, shockingly disagree- 
able, stares you in the face, and this is the only 
way out of it. I shall expect you to show your 
gratitude. That such a slice of luck should fall 
to you just in the nick of time is nothing less 
than miraculous. Now, then, how does the thing 
strike you? Farebrother will lend the money, 
won't he? If he doesn’t, or if you have any 
doubt of it, F can take the diamonds somewhere 
else.” 

“T don’t think,” said Jeremiah, slowly, “ that 
there is any doubt he will lend the money.” 

“Very well, then. Carry it through, and keep 
itdark. See the governor to-morrow and arrange 
it. You'll do it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“There’s nothing more to say, then. Just see 
the confidence I have in you, leaving you this 
treasure without so much as a receipt for it. 
But I know you can be trusted just now, because 
of the fix you’re in. I must see you to-morrow 
night to hear what you have to tell. Best not to 
meet at my place or yours till this little matter is 
concluded. Say at ten o’clock, just outside W hite- 
chapel Church.” 

“You will be punctual ?” said Jeremiah. 


“Oh yes,” said Captain Ablewhite, laughing ; 


“T will be punctual. Ta-ta! Call to the driver 
to stop.” 

He jumped from the cab as the driver was 
pulling up, leaving Jeremiah to make his way 
back to London alone. - 

On the following night, at ten o’clock, they met 
outside Whitechapel Church, and Jeremiah in- 
formed Captain Ablewhite that Miser Farebro- 
ther had consented to lend the money. On Tues- 
day evening Captain Ablewhite received four 
thousand pounds from Jeremiah, and the gallant 
Captain walked off with a very peculiar smile on 
his face. A few hours afterward he was whirl- 
ing away in the night train to Dover, bound for 
Italy. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


DE LANCEY NICOLL. 


De Lancey Nico.x, who has been put in nom- 
ination for the office of District Attorney of New 
York by the Republican Convention, and been 
accepted as its candidate by the Irving Hall Dem- 
ocrats, and who has the general support of inde- 
pendent citizens, is thirty-three years of age, and 
was born at Bayside, Long Island, where his fam- 
ily still resides. The family is one which figured 
prominently in the colonial history of New York, 
one of Mr. Nico..’s ancestors having been the 
first Mayor of the city after the colony passed 
into the control of the English. The Ds Lan- 
ckys were another prominent family of the time, 
and the alliance by marriage extends also among 
the Lawrences and Lorps and other well-known 
names in the annala of New York and Long Isl- 
and. Young Nico entered Princeton Colle 
in 1870, having obtained his preparation chiefly 
in the public-schools. He was an unusually 
bright scholar, and on graduating in 1874 was 
selected on account of his rank in study and his 
literary proficiency to deliver the valedictory ora- 
tion of his class. He received the Master’s de- 
gree three years later, having in the mean time 
been studying law in the Law School of Colum- 
bia College, where he took his degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws, and was admitted to the bar in 
this city. He entered immediately upon the 
practice of his profession, and very speedily 
made his mark by the ability and industry with 
which he addressed himself to its work. He had 
attracted the attention of the bench and bar to a 
degree quite unusual in so young a man, when, 
at the beginning of 1885, Mr. Martine chose 
him for one of the assistants in the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney. His opportunity to show what 
was in him came with the prosecution of the 
members of the Board of Aldermen of 1884 who 
were accused of accepting bribes for their votes 
in favor of the Broadway Railroad franchise, and 
of those who were charged with bribing them. 
The difficult task was assigned to him of preparing 
the evidence and arguing points of law before 
the court. On the success with which this task 
was performed mainly depended the results of 


- finest duck-shot in Canada. 


these trials. There had never been a conviction 
for bribery of a public officer under the laws of 
the State, and many legal points were in doubt, 
while in the nature of such cases the obtaining 
of evidence is a matter of great difficulty. The 
indictments were first attacked as being brought 
under the wrong sections of the Penal Code, and 
this was the chief question that went to the Court 
of Appeals in the first case, that of Jazung. Mr. 
NicoLt made the argument for the District At- 
torney at every stage of the contest, and his po- 
sition was upheld by the court of last resort, as 
it was also with reference to the admission of 
JaKHNE’s confession as evidence, and its suf- 
ficient corroboration by circumstances. In all 
the trials it fell to Mr. NicoL. to examine per- 
sons presented for the juries, and to argue the 
questions raised as to their qualificationa; to 


open the cases for the prosecution, to prepare 


and arrange the testimony; to examine the wit- 
nesses and array the evidence. The result was 
conviction in every case tried except that of 
CiEaky, upon which the jury disagreed. The most 
difficult and perplexing of all the cases was that 
of Jacos Suarp, the alleged chief of the bribers, 
and in this Mr. Nico. displayed his mastery of 
the cases, and his consummate ability in their 
preparation and the conduct of the trials, in a 
manner to commend general admiration. In the 
argument of legal questions before the trial 
judge, the General Term of the Supreme Court, 
and the Court of Appeals, he placed himself in 
the foremost rank of advocates before the bench. 
As a result of his brilliant success, and the firm- 
ness with which he resisted every effort to swerve 
him in his course as a public prosecutor, there 
was a general demand for his nomination to suc- 
ceed Mr. Martine. In the arrangement between 
the leaders of the two principal Democratic fac- 
tions for a division of the candidates on a joint 
municipal ticket, the District-Attorneyship was 
accorded to the County Democracy, and its 
principal leader, Mr. Maurice J. Power, success- 
fully resisted the demand for the nomination of 
Nicott. He was then nominated by the Repub- 
lican Convention, “ indorsed” by Irving Hall, 
and supported by a great public meeting at the 
Cooper Union, in which prominent citizens of 
both parties took a conspicuous part. 


SPORT ON THE ST. CLAIR FLATS. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE as the supply of game in this 
country at one time seemed to be, people who 
shoot have awakened to the fact that it is fast 
becoming depleted. Even in the West it is rap- 
idly growing scarce, and every few years we find 
that we must extend our journeys in search of it, 
leaving behind us places where once we enjoyed 
the acme of fine shooting. This has occasioned 
a great many sportsmen to give up keeping hunt- 
ing dogs, and to fall back upon wild-fowl shoot- 
ing, which still remains good in certain localities. 
This has occasioned the rental of almost every 
available spot where such shooting can be found, 
not only on the Atlantic seaboard, but inland on 
the marshes adjacent to our great lakes. One of 
these famous places is the St. Clair Flats, above 
Detroit, Michigan, which during the spring and 
autumn teem with ducks of many edible varieties. 
For years past these marshes have been a favor- 
ite resort for sportsmen from the United States 
and Canada. At first the shooting there could 
only be attained by a great amount of roughing 
it, but later on different cliques of shooters band- 
ed themselves together, and under regularly or- 
ganized associations, built comfortable club-houses 
at points on the marshes where the best sport was 
close at hand. There are now over a dozen of 
these houses scattered over the St. Clair Flats, 
the most recent one being the very handsome 
building of the St. Clair Shooting and Fishing 
Club, of which we furnish an illustration. In all 
its appointments it is a model in its way, and a 
luxurious home for its members after a long day’s 
ducking or angling. From the early spring until 
severe winter sets in, the club-houses are thronged 
with members and their friends. Those on the 
American side are located on the main channel 
of the St. Clair River, and are for fishing princi- 
pally and for outing in the summer season. They 
are easily reached by boats running twice a day 
from Detroit, while some of the members own 
private steam-yachts. None of the marshes on 
the American side of the Flats is preserved, as 
they cannot be leased from the government. Still 
at times some very good shooting is to be had, 
but, from the great number of guns, the ducks are 
very wild and hard to get at. Not so on the Ca- 
nadian side, where vast tracts of marsh-lands are 


- Jeased from the Indians, and are preserved with 


t care, and on each of which from two to four 
thousand ducks are killed every season. The sea- 
son opens on August 15th, but the big shooting 
does not begin until the middle of October; at 
this time very large bags are sometimes made, 
one of 145 big ducks being made several seasons 
ago by Warin, the famous one-armed 
Toronto shell-boat builder, who is considered the 
What is more ex- 
traordinary, Mr. Warin killed these ducks using 
four brass shells, which he kept reloading between 
the shots. 

As the description of this famous ducking 
ground will be interesting to Eastern sportsmen, 
it may be said that the St. Clair River branches 
out into a number of channels at Algonack. 
These channels form a delta of marsh extending 
from the American to the Canadian main-land, 
about thirty-five miles, and about twelve miles in 
depth, that is, from where they branch out to 
Lake St. Clair. The channels running through 
Canadian territory are the Basset, the Jimetogan 
or Jimetaugan, the Johnson, and the Suy 
Ecarte—all the channels are called Suy, or 
Shuy. The principal channels on the American 
side are the North Channel and Suy Boro. First 
on the Canadian side comes the Walpole Isl- 
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and preserve. It is leased from the Indians; 
the upper end of the island being high, it was 
set apart formerly for an Indian reserve. The 
ground is good bottom, with about from one 
to two feet of water., There are large ponds 


throughout filled with duck-weed, but no wild 


rice. Early in the season, before October lat, 
wood-duck and blue-winged teal are found in 
these ponds. Later on come the big ducks as 
black and gray (mallards), gray ducks, pintails, 
and widgeon. The first two named are the drake 
and duck mallards, but on the St. Clair Flats only 
the drake is called a mallard. At the lower end 
of the island canvas-backs, red-heads, blue-bilis, 
and all the other open-water varieties of ducks 
are found. The channels, having a current at 
from two to three miles an hour, remain open 
late, and good shooting is often obtained late in 
December. 
freeze up, and then canvas-backs and red-heads 
remain there all winter. 3 

Next to Walpole, and divided from it by the 
Johnson Channel, comes St. Anne’s Island Fish- 
ing and Shooting Preserve, also leased from the 
Indians. The ground on the upper end is simi- 
lar to Walpole, but the lower end is composed 
of open bays and ponds filled with wild rice. All 
kinds of ducks are found here. Grassy Point, at 
the southern extremity, is a splendid spot for 
canvas-backs. On this preserve very fine wood- 
duck shooting is bad punting through the rice 
in September; there is also very good black-bass 
fishing in the Suy Ecarte, which bounds the 
west side of the island. This is the most east- 
erly channel of the St. Clair, and it empties into 
the lake at Grassy Point. Still further on comes 
the Mud Creek Preserve, noted for its splendid 
rice beds, and then Big Point Preserve, one of 
the best ducking grounds on the Flats. The last 
two are owned in fee. Mitchell’s Bay, just east 
of the Shuy Ecarte, is a famous spawning ground 
for bass, which come there in May and June to 
cast their eggs, and leave for the cooler waters 
of the numerous channels, where they furnish 
sport for hundreds of anglers, who make the club- 
houses on the main channel their head-quarters. 
The Canadians are not pleased at being prohib- 
ited from catching the fish in the spring, the only 
time they visit them. They say tliey object to 
keeping a preserve for the benefit of Uncle Sam. 
The law prohibits fishing between April 15th and 
June 15th. 

In the spring a great many geese and swans 
are killed, but very few visit these marshes in 
the autumn. The methods of shooting vary ac- 
cording to the season and variety of fowl hunted. 
In the early season, say before October, the shoot- 
ing is done by punting. The punters are French 
Canadians and Indians. The boats used are prin- 
cipally rice-lake canoes. The punter stands in 
the stern with a ten-foot paddle, and pushes the 
canoe through the rice beds. The ducks rise in 
front at close range, and afford magnificent shoot- 
ing. The dead birds are boated by the punters, 
who are well skilled in marking the birds shot 
down. The Indians are especially clever at this, 
and are noted for the noiseless way in which they 
get a boat through the reeds and rice. After Oc- 
tober lst the shooting is over decoys and at the 
flights of ducks as they pass in the morning in 
the rice beds, where the big ducks come in to 
feed all night on the rice, leaving again early in 


the morning. Most of the clubs prohibit shoot-. 


ing after sundown. The shooting this season has 
been rather poor, but will improve as the weather 
grows colder. FRANKLIN SaTTERTHWAITE, 


THE TURBULENT CROWS. 


THe Crow Indians have long been faithful, 
brave, and efficient allies of our trcops in warfare 
with the Sioux and other tribes. Their reserva- 
tion in northern Montana contains over 5,000,000 
acres, much of it fine farming land, and the sur- 
plus above the needs or possible uses of the tribe 
is greatly coveted by neighboring settlers, a part 
of whom encroach upon it, while others have 
leased tracts of it for grazing. Some years ago 
the Crows made peace with their old enemies, 
the .Sioux, who, in the friendly visits thereupon 
exchanged, sometimes rallied them upon being 
less favored, after having fought the white man’s 
battles, than tribes that had gone upon the war- 
path against him. The young bucks, while smart- 
ing under these reproaches, did not wholly lack 
warlike exercises. In northern Montana the 
Gros Ventres, Assiniboines, Piegans, Bloods, and 
Blackfeet have long been in the habit of stealing 
horses from each other and from the Crows, and 
the Crows have specially suffered from Piegan 
raids, which led to pursuits and recaptures. This 
year a score or so of young Crow braves, headed 


by THUNDER-4ND-LIGHTNING, an ambitious youth, - 
and another young chief, who recently won the™. 


title of Sword-Bearer from his fortitude under 
the voluntary competitive tortures of the sun 
dance, at a Sioux or Cheyenne agency, took the 
aggressive against the Piegans, and captured 
about sixty horses. This seems to have been 
done just after the Piegan agent had prevented 
his Indians from attempting a raid on the Crows, 

Reaching home, the Crow marauders were cele- 
brating their victory, when their agent sought to 
arrest them with his force of Indian police. Pre- 
vious arrests for the same offence had-easily been 
made, but this one did not succeed. Then fol- 
lowed a counter demonstration of the Crow raid- 
ers against the agency buildings, of which we 
give a sketch in the present number of the 
Wesg_y. The affair was intended only as a de- 
fiance, and the shots were so directed that no 
one was harmed. But the agent’s prompt call 
for troops from the neighboring post, Fort Cus- 
ter, was followed by the clustering of the rioters 
in a hostile attitude at a distance from the agen- 
cy. Thus the opposing forces remain, as we 
write, with much doubt existing as to the out- 
come of the grave situation. 


Some seasons the Jake does not all. 
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QUEER CORNERS IN CANADA. 
SAINT EUSTACHE. 


We were sitting on the veranda of a summer 
cottage at Longueuil, when, for the second time 
within twenty-four hours, we heard the name 
Saint Eustache. It was a lovely summer even- 
ing, warm and still. The lights of Montreal 
were blinking at us across the St. Lawrence. The 
moon was pushing out from a bank of clouds a 
mile or so up the river. She lit up the tree-tops 
of St. Hélen’s Island, which looked like a big 
bouquet of ferns rising from a silver platter. 
Below, the placid surface of the river was broken 
only by the rippling wake of a cedar chaloupe, 
which bore to their summer retreat at Maison- 
neuve three Jesuit neophytes, who had been 
making an evening call. The rowers were chant- 
ing a Latin hymn, to whose rhythm they timed 
their stroke. As they sped on, the darkness, 
closing round their black robes, obscured their 
identity as well. The laughing, gossiping boys 
of the early evening vanished, and in their places 
we saw the Bréberuf, the fougue of centuries 
gone, but not dead here, the pioneers of New 
France, with “the greater glory of God” for 
sign and countersign, the cross for arms, and for 
reward, torture and death. 

But to return to Saint Eustache. It had 
been mentioned to us in the morning as the 
name of a village which is a representative sur- 
vival of Old France in the province of Quebec. 
In the evening it was spoken again by a little 
. bor poring over a book entitled “ The 37-38.” The 
book, he said, was a record of “great excite- 
ments” which had happened fifty years ago at 
Saint Eustache. Frankly avowing our ignorance, 
we asked for particular information about these 
“great excitements.” In a very short time Ed- 
mond’s knowledge was ours. In the late after- 
noon of the next day we turned our faces from 
Montreal northward toward Saint Eustache. You 
may go there by rail or by the Queen’s high-road. 
Whichever way you choose, in July, you seem to 
be whirling along through a sea of color, with a 
deep blue sky for horizon. You are really cut- 
ting across wide meadows, their green bosom 
gorgeously bedecked with buttercups and clover, 
with daisies blue and white and yellow. The 
only rest for the eye, roaming over these dazzling 
plains, is an occasional group of elms or maples, 
which nod about-an episodical stone house, shade 
a rapid stream, or define a grass-grown by-way. 
Having chosen to go by rail, after a two-hours’ 
journey we arrived at Saint Eustache. Alighting 
from the train, we asked a boy to direct us to 
the inn of Monsieur Goulet. At least a dozen 
boys at once proclaimed the location of the inn, 
and their polite intention of showing us the way 
thither. They seized our bags and bundles and 
charged down a narrow lane, ankle-deep in black 
mud. The assault was directed against a long 
gray house looking across a street straight 
down the lane. In less time than it takes to 
tell we had crossed the threshold and demanded 
rest and refreshment. The comfort of the ar- 
rangements for the former, we saw at a glance, 
was greater than our expectation. The beds 
were of fresh-smelling straw, and the cleanliness 
of whitewashed walls and wooden floors was ag- 
gressive. The French windows, with deep case- 
ments and tiny panes, looked, from the front, 
on the Grande Rue ; from the back, on a court 
_ surrounded by whitewashed open Stalls. 

Our grave doubts about the probable quality 
of the refreshment were as pleasantly dissipated 
by the supper. It was excellent. We had yet 
to learn that Madame Goulet’s personal attention, 
bestowed in whatever direction, guaranteed one 
result—excellence. Yet one need not be a seer 
to infer as much from looking at her. Every turn 
of her figure, square, strong, and trim, denotes 
energy. Capability radiates from her smooth 
jet-black hair, and snaps out of her keen black 
eyes. As for her tongue, rust is an experience 
yet in store for it. By the time supper was fin- 
ished we were intimately acquainted with all the 
families of Saint Eustache worth talking about. 
Of the character and financial standing of the 
notables we had a very definite idea, and about 
Monsieur Goulet. we apparently knew all there 
was to know. He had been drawn in a sen- 
tence: “He can keep the bar, and in politics he 
is great—oh, great, I assure you. But for other 
things? Well, what would you have? He isa 
man.” 

Of the “ great excitements” at Saint Eustache 
madame would say nothing. They were over 
when she came there, had been over for thirty 
years. It was enough for her to take care of the 
inn, and to see that, for her children’s sake, the 
receipts were not wasted. For the rest, what 
profit was there in fatiguing one’s self with the 
stupid past? We admitted at once that such an 
occupation was singularly profitless; neverthe- 
less we presently walked out of the inn with de- 
liberate intention to give the despised past pre- 
cedence in our interest. 

As we strolled up the Grande Rue we observed 
that the habitations on each side might be more 
correctly called roofs than houses; also that the 
proportion of land to water in the village is about 
equal, The rivers Mille Iles and Du Chéne run 
ubout the fields at will, and indeed they stray 
over the whole parish in most wayward fashion. 
These roops and rivers quite absorbed us, until 
we came to a sharp, willow-fringed point. Here 
our attention was diverted, and our progress 
stopped by a long line of solid masonry, We 
had come involuntarily straight to the enduring 
visible link between the present and the past. 
We sat down on the steps of a rickety wooden 
pulpit in the’ middle of a bare square, and in- 
spected at leisure the parish church, flanked by 
the convent and presbylére. The stillness was 
profound, the silence unbroken. Up and down 
the veranda of the presbytére a priest moved soft- 
ly, his eyes bent on his breviary. The pale face 
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of a nun, framed in her white cornet, showed from 
a window of the convent. The tall bell towers 
of the church cast blatk shadows on the square. 
On exactly the same scene the summer sun had 
set for nearly two hundred years. For America 
here was a bit of very remote antiquity. 

We had the impression at the moment—and 
later explorations confirmed it—that there is no 
better surviving example of the idea which in- 
spired ecclesiastical architecture in Canada than 
this church of Saint Eustache. The facade, about 
eighty feet high and fifty wide, is of rough-hewn 
gray stone, its flatness broken only by a heavy 
stone cornice, running above three round-arched 
entrances, and beneath three long windows with 
small lead-cased panes. On each side a square 
stone tower rises from the ground to a height of 
one hundred and twenty feet, terminating in a 
rounded belfry. The church is of no definite 
era, country, or style. It is simply an adapta- 
tion of available means to the imperative end 
that a people isolated from all luxury and mate- 
rial evidence of class distinctions should have 
constantly before them a symbol of the universal, 
eternal power of the Church. 

While we sat on our precarious perch a figure 
quite in harmony with the scene emerged from 
the shadow of the convent wall. His head and 
feet at once engaged our respectful curiosity. On 
the one he wore the national toque d/en, of knit- 
ted wool; on the other, sabols, suggesting by size 
and shape that they had been intended primarily 
for the transportation of infants by water rather 
than of old men by land. He was tall and very 
lean, with big aquiline nose and pointed chin. 
After exchange of salutations he accepted a seat 
beside us. We hoped that he might be an an- 
cien, as they call the surviving active participants 
in the excitements of “37-38.” We were long- 
ing for a verbal account of the events narrated in 
Edmond’s fiery chronicle, of which the prelimi- 
nary explanatory paragraph runs thus: “The 
rebellion of ’37-'38 was the issue of a fifty-vears’ 
struggle for religious, political, and national 
rights (which had been guaranteed the Canadiens 


by treaty, 1763), a struggle of every day and - 


every hour against Governors and officials who 
had undertaken to anglicize us, and to make of 
Quebec another Ireland. It meant that we would 
no longer submit to be insulted, despised, humili- 
ated, and robbed by a mob that scoffed at all law, 
divine and human.” 

To those still as ignorant as we so recently had 
been, a less impassioned and more direct state- 
ment of the difficulty may be instructive. The 
truth is that the Canadiens, exasperated by the 
arrogance and extortion of English officials, re- 
solved, after years of expostulation, to fight for 
their rights. After quelling the riots in Montreal, 
and crushing the insurgents in the counties along 
the Richelieu, the British commander-in-chief mar- 
shalled his forces in the North. He directed his 
attack against the hot-bed of treason, the County 
of Two Mountains, and Saint Eustache was the 
scene of the only notable fight of a spirited, piti- 
able, but not wholly futile insurrection. We 
speedily found out that our chance acquaintance, 
Benjamin Lefévre, now keeper of the toll-bridge 
across the Mille Iles, had been a patriote: fifty 
— ago, and required no urging to tell his 
tale. 

“Tt was in September,” he said, “ that we knew 
we must fight the English. The word was passed 
round the county, from Saint Scholastique to Saint 
Jérome, to Saint Bénoit, to Saint Eustache. From 
that day no work was done by the men. The 
women reaped and gathered and stored the crops. 
I myself, twenty years old (and a beau gargon, 
mesdames, though there is so little now to show 
for it), did nothing but run about, and talk, and 
talk. I was the special messenger of Chenier. 
Ah! the great Chenier!” Here Lefévre pulled 
off his toque. “Other places had their Papineau, 
their Girouard, their Masson, but we had our 
Chenier. He died for us, mesdames. In Novem- 
ber the English Governor put a price on his head. 
It would have been worth $2000 to betray him. 
Not a man of.us, for all the riches of all the 
English, would have done it. It was then that 
the call came for the North to arm. To arm! 
What had we to arm with? A wooden cannon, 
not finished, at Saint Benoit, ard a couple of hun- 
dred old muskets and shot-guns. The call came 
in November by Girod. Girod said Papineau 
had sent him. He said he had had great expe- 
rience in fighting. And so, when we had fifteen 
hundred men gathered in Saint Eustache, he was 
named commander. It was Chenier who wished 
it—the good, the modest Chenier! He had had 
great experience in lying, that devil of a Girod! 
Chenier could not hold the men together long. 
There was the scarcity of arms and of food. 
Besides, there was M. Paquin, the curé, and his 
vicar, M. Deséve, going about night and day and 
urging the men to go home quietly. Good men 
both, but mistaken ! 

“Yet perhaps they only did what they were 
told by their superiors. I have thought so. On 
Sunday afternoon in December comes M. Tur- 
cotte, curé of Sainte Rose, in great haste, up the 
river on his sledge. He runs into the presbytére. 
Presently out runs a messenger for Chenier, and 
back goes Chenier with him to the presbytére. It 
was Chenier himself who told me what happened. 
M. Turcotte had brought the news of the defeat 
at Saint Charles, and he and M. Paquin wanted 
Chenier to give in. ‘I may die,’ says the brave 
Chenier, ‘ but I will never surrender. You might 
as well try to calm the raging sea as to deter me.’ 

“So it was decided. And Chenier was youn 
too, only thirty, with a young wife and child. It 
was on the 13th of December that the alarm was 
given of a body of troops marching on the vil- 
lage. It was very cold, and the ice had taken in 
the river, but there was little snow ; therefore the 
men moved easily. Girod made the reconnois- 
sance. He reported that there were only eighty- 
four men, volunteers under Maxime Globenski, 
a man of Saint Eustache! That was horrible! 
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We burned to exterminate him and his creatures. 
Girod protested that there were no more enemies 
within half a day’s march, and showed what ad- 
vantage we would gain by a victory over the ad- 
vance. So we sallied out, along the squéfre there, 
toward Globenski, who had taken a position at 
the far end of the village. About four hundred 
men, we others, and half with only knives and 
sticks for arms. We were not drilled; we ran 
like savages. Just as we came within shooting 
range there was a roar and a rattle behind us. 
Sir John Colborne had come up by the river and 
opened fire on our rear. He commanded a force of 
2000 infantry, 120 cavalry, and had eight pieces 


of artillery. We turned and ran back like sheep f 


into the village. Some of us took refuge in the 

tére, some in the house of Mr. Scott—you 
see it over there, the fine new house; but the 
stone front is the old front. Some of us firéd 
from those windows so hotly that day that the 
English fell back and rested. Then, seeing that 
most of us had retreated to the church, they 
turned all their guns on that. 

“Two hundred and fifty of us were in the 
church with Chenier, and only eighty guns among 
us. When we spoke of that, Chenier said, ‘ Nev- 
er mind; some will be killed, and the rest can 
use their guns.’ You see the sang-frord of Che- 
nier! As the English crossed the village they 
set fire to it, and from the church windows we 
saw our homes burning, our women and children 
flying over the snow. They attacked the presby- 
tére. My cousin Fouquet held it for an hour. 
Then he and half a dozen made a sorte, and 
were shot dead right there by the gate. The 
English went m and upset the stove, and soon, 
like the village, the presbytére was in flames, All 
the time the balls and bullets were pelting at 
the church. They smashed the windows all above 
the cornice there, and flattened by dozens against 
the facade. Come and see.” 

We went, and saw small holes by the hundred, 
and further, that the cornice was broken and 
many a stone scarred by the artillery. 

“But vou will see,” Lefévre went on, “that 
the English could not destroy what God and 
Saint Eustache protected. For three hours and 
a half they bombarded us. Then the roof took 
fire. Many of our men, losing heart, jumped 
from the windows, and were instantly killed by 
the fall or by the English bullets. I will tell the 
truth, mesdames, and say that, of all who remain- 
ed, only Chenier was unwilling to surrender. I 
myself would have run away, but that, seeing 
what I saw, it seemed to me safer to stay. When 
brands from the burning roof began to fall upon 
us, Chenier said, ‘ We must jump; I at least shall 
die fighting.’ 

“So he jumped from the side window into the 
cemetery, and all of us after him. Come round 
and I will show you the spot.” 

We followed the ancien into the old cemetery 
between the convent and the church. He point- 
ed to a mound grown with nettles and some 
coarse yellow lilies. 

“Tt was there that Chenier alighted, and at 
once snatched up his gun and fired at the Eng- 
lish. The rest of us scampered to the shelter of 
the trees. I stood for a minute behind that 
big maple, and looked back. My brother did 
the same. A bullet struck his head, and he 
fell dead beside me. As I looked I saw Che- 
nier fall. Then he snatched at his gun and 
tried to fire. But it dropped from his hands. He 
fell on his face, with his arms flung out. Then 
I knew that the cause was lost, for Chenier 
was the cause in the North, and Chenier was 
dead.” 

Here the ancien took off his toque again. 

“ And after?” we questioned. 

“ Well, after, a good many of us sneaked away 
into the woods, and didn’t dare to show our noses 
till the English were well out of the way. Then 
there was no more fighting in the North, for, you 
see, there had been but one Chenier.” 

** And Girod ?” 

“Ah, Girod, sacré/ coward of cowards! He 
stole a horse and rode away before the bom- 
bardment. Maxime Globenski sent his volun- 
teers after, and they caught him hiding in the 
house of a friend; away down the river, near 
Pointe aux Trembles. There, some say, he blew 
his brains out to escape captivity; others say a 
volunteer slew him. I think the last: such cow- 
ards hold strong to life. But, you see, we were 
right to fight. We got what we wanted.” 

It had not appeared that the ancien was any 
clearer than old Casper on “what it was all 
about.” He had wanted excitement, and he had 
got enough of that to last a lifetime. 

“For you may believe it,” he went on, “the 
English paid for our losses in money, dollar for 
dollar. And the English do not pay when they 
have been in the right. Now and ever since we 
have all that we need—all that we desire. Is not 
that to be happy ?” 

» We had no disposition to dissent from this 
definition of happiness. “And since that no- 
thing has happened at Saint Eustache’” we 
asked. 

“Nothing worth speaking of till this evening, 
when mesdames come from so far to listen to an 
old man’s gossip.” 

It was quite dark now, so we bade Lefévre 
good-night, and turned homeward. Very vivid to 
us was the picture of a tragedy of which half the 
world had never heard. Very life-like to us the 
figure of Chenier. Surely he was a hero! Mod- 
est, yet bold; cool, yet rashly brave; his con- 
victions as impassioned, his motives as imper- 
sonal, as his failure was disastrous and com- 
plete. Here, where we were walking, all the hor- 
rors of war had raged for a |.ttle while fast and 
furious — famine and siege, fire, rapine, and 
slaughter: no incident lacking to finish the two- 
sided picture of victory easily won, and of defeat 
far more fameworthy, since it represented a des- 
perate stroke for sacred principles. 

Annie Ropertson Macrarane. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, 


Tux Territory of Minnesota was created by act 
of Congress March 3, 1849. On the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1851, the Territorial Legislature passed a 
law providing for the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to be located at or near the 
Falls of St. Anthony. Six days later Congress 
appropriated “a quantity of public lands not ex- 
ceeding two entire townships,” for the use and 
support of the University. At this time the pop- 
ulation of the Territory was small, the people 
were poor, there were no schools in which stu- 
dents could be trained for college work, and ex- 
cept as a provision for future needs a university 
was as impossible as it was uncalled-for. A pre- 
paratory department, however, was opened in 
November, 1851, and was continued for three 
years. Then the site of the institution was 
changed. In 1856 the south wing of the present 
main building was erected. The State Constitu- 
tion was adopted in October, 1857, and made gen- 
erous provision for the “ University of the State 
of Minnesota.” But the institution had become 
involved in debt in the erection of the building, 
the financial reverses of 1857-8 followed, and the 
buiding was unoccupied for years. The war 
came on in 1861, and for four years engaged the 
attention of the people, and commanded the ser- 
vices of most of the men able to bear arms. In 
1864 the Legislature appointed a special commit- 
tee, of which Joan 8. Pittspury was chairman, 
with full power to sell property and pay debts. 
The board was occupied with this duty until 
1867, and then reported the indebtedness liqui- 
dated by the sale of lands. For its salvation in 
this crisis, as well as for its prosperity since, the 
University is very largely indebted to the ability 
and unfailing interest of ex-Governor PILLsBurRY. 

In October, 1867, the preparatory department 
was again opéned, with three teachers, in the Uni- 
versity building, which had stood empty for near- 
ly ten years. It was not till the summer of 1869 
that arrangements were made for beginning col- 
lege work proper. A faculty consisting of nine 
gentlemen were elected, and on the 13th of Sep- 
tember entered upon their duties. The Univer- 
sity is therefore in reality only eighteen years 
old. It consists at the present time of a College 
or Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
with three courses of study ; a College of Agricul- 
ture (the land grant of the general government 
for colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
having been given by the State to the University) ; 
a College of Mechanic Arts, with courses in civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, and elec- 
trical engineering, together with various kinds of 


‘shop-work in wood and iron; a College of Medi- 
‘cine, not yet organized as a teaching school, but 


to be organized as such in 1889; and a Depart- 
ment of Law, to be organized at the same time, 
the organization of these two departments de- 
pending upon the expected appropriations by the 
Legislature. There is also a Graduate Depart- 
ment, in which graduates of colleges can pursue 
their studies either as candidates for a higher 
degree or not, as they choose. 

The faculty of the University consists of the 
President, eighteen professors, besides the medi- 
cal professors, and nine instructors, The libra- 
ry contains about twenty-one thousand volumes. 
The museums are rich in geological, mineralogi- 
cal, archeological, and zoological specimens. The 
geological and natural history survey of the State 
is in charge of the University. The first volume 
of the report was published in 1884, and the sec- 
ond volume is in press. The buildings of the 
University are five in number, with the founda- 
tions laid for a sixth, and the plans and specifica- 
tions approved for a seventh. The main build- 
ing is 186 feet in length, 90 feet in breadth, three 
stories high above the basement, and contains 
fifty-three rooms. The building is of stone. The 
Agricultural College is 146 feet long and 54 feet 
wide. It is built of brick. Attached to this isa 
plant-house. The College of Mechanic Arts is of 
red brick with brown-stone trimmings, and is 89 
feet long and 53 feet wide, not including the wing. 
This building contains $10,000 worth of machin- 
ery for the instruction in mechanical engineering 
and for shop-work. The Drill Hall is so con- 
structed as to serve the purpose of an assembly 
hall, and will seat with comfort 3500 people. The 
annual Commencements and the baccalaureate 
services are held here. The Science Hall and 
Museum, the foundations of which are laid, will 
be built of stone, and will be 245 feet in length 
and 70 feet in breadth, except the wings, which 
will be 50 feet in breadth. 

About two miles from the University is the 
experimental farm of the Agricultural College, 
consisting of 250 acres of most valuable land, 
on which there is a model farm-house, with farm 
buildings in keeping with it. The University is 
situated in the city of Minneapolis, about a mile 
below and in full view of the Falls of St. An- 
thony. The grounds are about forty-five acres 
in extent, well wooded with native trees, and of 
great natural beauty. The number of students 
is between four and five hundred. Tuition is 
absolutely free, not only to the students of Min- 
nesota, but to any one who chooses to enter the 
institution and can pass the entrance examina- 
tions. A fee of five dollars a year for incidental 
expenses is the only charge. 

The President of the University from 1869 to 
1884 was W. Fotwe tt, LL.D., who was 
called from a professorship in Kenyon College, 
Ohio, and to whom is due the credit of organizing 
in a thoroughly systematic manner the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and of giving it a fair start in 
its career. Dr. FoLwxut is at present Professor 
of Political Science and Librarian of the Univer- 
sity. The President of the University at the pre- 
sent time is Cyrus Nortrsror, LL.D., who was 
called from a professorship in Yale College to 
the Presidency of the University in 1884, Un- 
der his administration the University is prosper- 
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ing; and with an able faculty, among whom are 
graduates of nearly all the older colleges of the 
country, the prospect for the future of the Uni- 
versity is all that its friends could desire. 
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THE NORSE DISCOVERER OF 
AMERICA. 


THe statue of Ler Erikson, the Norse-Ice- 
landic discoverer of the American continent, 
A.D. 1000, was unveiled on the 29th of October 
in Boston. The picture of it given above was 
made from a photograph by Messrs. ALLEN & 
RoweE.i. It stands at the entrance to the new 
Back Bay Park, and is the work of Miss ANNE 
Wuirnry. It represents a man of physical beauty, 
strong and supple— 

“Trained for either camp or court, 

Skilful in each manly sport, 
Young and beautiful and tall”"— 
the head and face noble, that of the scald as well 
as the daring explorer. The Norse pedestal, with 
its bronze reliefs, presents him in both charac- 
ters. At the Yule feast, with the old father 
Eric in the high seat, teaning forward in his 
chair, while the eager group of listeners press 
about, Leir is seen relating to them his adven- 
tures in Vinland: in those days eloquence as well 
as bravery was demanded of the man of mark. 
The armor of the men hangs on the wall back of 
the long table on which rest the ale horns, often 
raised, we may be sure, with a hearty “ skaal” to 
“Ler the Lucky.” The opposite relief pictures the 
landing in Vinland. The row-boat is being drawn 
up on shore by the men below; others are climb- 
ing the cliff to overtake Lrir, who already stands 
above, looking out over the new land; that look 
prophetic of the future, of the later republic 
founded by kinsmen of. the Icelanders, who for 
love of liberty dared the harshness of the bleak 
New England, as the Norsemen before them had 
braved the rigors of that uninhabited Iceland, 
with its geysers and jokuls, in the ninth century, 
to establish their republic of law and letters. 
The knit brow and noble bearing of Ler tel not 
only of the firm resolve and daring of the ex- 
plorer, but also that he was a worthy forerunner 
of the Pilgrims. 

But it will be said what right has the 
sculptor to represent thus the rude Berserk na- 
ture, men dreaded as fiends in human form 
by the monks of old? This tribute of fear was 
no doubt called out bv the ruthless, often bar- 
barous, cruelties of viking invaders or conquer- 
ors, who only exceeded in reckless daring the 
same in kind of the Anglo-Saxons. It was a period 
when men were atrocious to those they held to be 
foreign to their belief or blood; but these same 
Northmen came out from countries where they 
had laws that secured to them their gains; and 
they could subordinate themselves, they could en- 
dure discipline, with self-respect, for the general 
good. The old Icelandic literature, known to all 
the people because it was recited and preserved 
in the vernacular, developed under little or no ex- 
traneous influence, far exceeds in amount all the 
other early Teutonic dialects—Gothic, Old High 
German, Saxon, Frisian, and Anglo-Saxon. The 
Icelanders never sent out a single viking at any 
period on any expedition. Ler Ertkson was sent 
to Greenland by King Oxvar of Norway to intro- 
duce Christianity there. His father, Erm the 
Red, was the last person to be baptized. The 
old Sagas are simple, plain, historical narrative, 
and are so considered by all critical students, 
Beside the Northern antiquaries and historians, 
the names of Laine, BeamisH, WHEATON, ALEXAN- 
DER VON HumBoipt, Konrap Maurer, and Riant 

should be mentioned as baving written critically 
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of these records, while Grorce P. Marsn, 
LARD Fisk, ANDERSEN, and many others, have paid 
their tributes to the literature. The Icelandic is 
essential to a full knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Again the pedestal, with its dragon-head of the 
old Northern boat and the curling tail of the 
stern, suggests the maritime life of the Northmen 
—the sea, which was their home, and caused them 
to be known as invaders, conquerors, crusaders, 
as well as rulers of so many countries, from 
Russia to Constantinople, Palestine, the Spanish 
Peninsula, Great Britain, and Normandy. The 
runic stones and records have preserved their ex- 
ploits, which compare favorably with those of the 
most distinguished navigators of the nineteenth 
century. Recalling all this, Miss Waitney de- 
serves the thanks of Americans for having chos- 
en as the type of the Northmen their ancestors, 
not the Berserk warrior, but the Iceland mer- 
chant, explorer, and Christian, as Ler Erikson 
truly was. 

In the opening address of the dedication cere- 
monies, the Rev. Dr. Epwarp Everett Hate made 
the following acknowledgment of the services of 
the originator of the movement of which this 


statue is the result: “‘ For the beautiful monu- 
ment to be unveiled to-day we must, first of all,: 


express our gratitude to O.x Bot, the distin- 
yuished artist, who did so much in many years 
to bring Norway and her history close to hearts 
of Americans, He bad himself brought the mes- 
senger dove to these cheerful lands, where, in an- 
other age, the raven had flown over a wilderness 
and had not found a permanent place where he 
might dwell. Ove Butt was proud of his coun- 
try’s history; he was proud of the great achieve- 
ment which well marked the end of the first mil- 
lennium of Christianity, and he was determined 
that a fit memorial of that achievement should 
be preserved in bronze or in marble. For that 
memorial, what place more fit than this city of 
ours, at the head of the bay where, we may well 
suppose, those brave adventurers entered ?”’ 


A RAINY DAY ON THE BRIDGE. 


Unper its ordinary fair-weather aspects the 
great suspension-bridge ‘between New York and 
Brooklyn is one of the sights of the metropolis, 
and few visitors to the city fail to see it. En- 
gineers and architects study “resultant strains,” 
and watch the expansion slides at central spans ; 
newly arrived immigrants walk across in oddly 
dressed family groups, gazing with wondering 
eyes at the tremendous sweep of the cables; 
teachers bring their classes to hear a walking 
lecture on constructive art ; and the amateur pho- 
tographer sets up his camera, only to be asked by 
the watchful policeman if he has a permit from 
the superintendent. But all these casual sight- 
seers form but a small fraction of the multi- 
tudes who use the bridge as a regular means of 
transit. On a fine day there is a ceaseless pro- 
cession of pedestrians setting westward in the 
morning and eastward in the afternoon—lovers 
of fresh air most of them, who are confined in 
the close air of office or workshop during busi- 
ness hours. 

There are many days, however, when the fresh- 
air contingent is largely reduced in numbers, but 
even in stress of weather there is a respectable 
showing of foot-passengers. To one who is clad 
in a good ulster-like water-proof coat, and wears 
head-gear that causes him no anxiety, it is by no 
means an unpleasant experience to tramp sturdily 
across the long foot-way with the wind at his 
back. The familiar perspective of wire cables 
and iron truss-girders puts on a different aspect 
at such times; a gray transparent veil is drawn 
over the background of masts, spires, and house- 
tops ; spiral brooklets chase one another down the 
strands of wire, and are whisked off by the wind 
before they can fill their narrow channels. On 
the broad tops of iron railings shallower and 
slower streams accumulate, but they too are 
blown off almost before they are deep enough to 
float the peanut shells which the omnipresent 
small boy endeavors to launch thereon. From 
some point of vantage, as at the raised tower 
platforms, one may note the result of all this 
drainage in a sheet of water almost continuous 
that drips and pours from the leeward side of 
the bridge into the river below. The very best 
place to observe this, however, is from a canoe 
passing underneath the bridge. See how the 
steersman of yonder lighter pulls up the col- 
lar of his oil-skin coat and settles his sou’ wester 
on his head as he nears the shower-bath. Now 
he is in it, and no doubt he anathematizes the 
bridge and all its appurtenances as the heavy 
streams drench his deck and emphasize the patch- 
work of his ancient mainsail. 

At all events, this is better than when the 
bridge is shedding its coat of mail after an ice- 
storm. Then indeed the situation becomes dan- 
gerous, and it is often necessary to close the 
bridge to foot passengers for fear of accidents. 
Every cable is encased in ice, and as the tem- 
perature rises, fragments often several feet long 
are detached, and fall with such momentum as to 
endanger any unprotected head. It is by no 
means impossible that a light boat passing on 
the river might be sunk by one of these missiles 
descending endwise upon the thin planking, 

«A high wind is not without its attractive and 
amusing features to bridge pedestrians, but the 
adventurer should be enough of a sailor to know 
which way the wind blows before leaving the shel- 
ter of the station. Especially is this true in respect 
to wearers of skirts, who are good sailors “ run- 
ning free,” but absolutely helpless in a “ thrash 
to windward.” 

On a certain day of last winter the writer 
walked over from Brooklyn with a fifty-mile 
gale at his back, and being not altogether desti- 
tute of athletic proclivities, enjoyed the whole trip 
immensely, albeit he was forced repeatedly to 
come to temporary moorings at exposed points, 


and was instrumental in assisting several fellow- 
voyagers who were being run away with. As he 
entered the New York terminus he met two la- 
dies with a masculine escort bound to the east- 
ward, and ventured, as courteously as lie knew, to 
warn them—of course addressing himself to the 
escort—against proceeding. The only response 
was a stare which plainly said, “ Mind your own 
business.” The temptation was irresistible to 
stand- upon the covered way and watch the in- 
evitable discomfiture of the party, which was not 
long delayed. They came down the wind under 
full sail, the women in a decidedly dismantled 
state, having lost some of their light canvas, 
while the man had much ado to render himself 
effective as a “drag.”” Mere human considerate- 
ness prompted a retreat before the demoralized 
trio finally made port; but there is immense sat- 
isfaction in soliloquizing, told you so!” 

' Our artist has caught the perspective of the 
main promenade under a steady downpour which 
has surprised a good many foot-passengers who 
counted upon half an hour or so between show- 
ers. Some of them have umbrellas or are pro- 
vided with water-proofs, but a goodly proportion 
must needs take the wetting they have courted, 
and make the best of it. It is not very likely 
that many of our readers will deliberately face 
any very unpropitious meteorological conditions 
in search of the picturesque, but such of them as 
cherish a wholesome contempt for trifling dis- 
comforts, and are blessed with vigorous consti- 
tutions, may find unexpected entertainment on 
the bridge when the storm-signals are hoisted 
upon “ Old Probability’s” flag-staff. 

CuHarRLes LepyarD 


GARDENS AND GIRLS, 


A LovEty girl, and at her waist 
An acre, more or less, of bloom, 
That, closely to her bosom laced, 
Faints quickly in the heated room. 


A lovely garden, full of flowers, 
And in their midst a charming girl, 
Who lingers there for radiant hours, 
Lured from the gay world’s maddening whirl. 


The flowers held her as their prize; 

And should you ask me which that day, 
Methinks the garden, to my eyes, 

Wore prettiest corsage bouguet. A. W. R. 


A PALACE OF PLEASURE, 


New York grows with such rapidity, and the 
people of her suburbs are served with so much 
more convenient rail and ferry accommodations 
than of old, that the supply of edifices for spec- 
tacles of various kinds does not keep pace with 
the demand. The project which is illustrated 
this week with designs obtained from the archi- 
tects has been considered for several vears. A 
competition was opened by Professor Wars, of 
Columbia College, and designs obtained from six 
firms, «mong which were three containing the 
best talent in architecture. When the successful 
plan was announced the authors thereof were 
found to be Messrs. McKim, Meap, & Wuire, of 
New York. 

This success was less of surprise in view of 
the prizes taken by the firm in other cities under 
like terms of competition, and considering that 
to these voung architects the commission for the 
Public Library of Boston has been given outright. 
Our illustrations show the main features of the 
end of the projected building which will be most 
seen, owing to the ren:arkable qualities of its site 
as a point of view in New York; any variations 
therefore during the course of erection will be com- 
paratively slight, and such as will improve the 
general aspect. The interior will follow a plan 
which offers an unusual number of places of 
amusement packed into one design. 

Madison Square Garden, owing to its happy lo- 
cation, and what may be termed the “ good-will” 
of the spot, arising from the habit of citizens to 
go there for amusements of various kinds, has 
been marked these many vears as the place for 
some building of public entertainment much finer 
than the present structure. At first an opera 
was thought of, but the establishment of the 
Metropolitan put that out of the question. A 
theatre alone would not cover the site. It was 
determined to erect a composite edifice embracing 
a hippodrome, theatre, ballroom, restaurant, con- 
cert hall, and summer garden, thus forming a sort 
of pleasure exchange or central palace of plea- 
sure, in which the several parts should be inde- 
pendent, yet under one roof and one general man- 
agement. 

The first consideration was safety to the spec- 
tators. This is gained in the accepted plan bya 
structure entirely composed of iron, brick, terra- 
cotta, and stone. The chairs of the amphithea- 
tre will be iron, as well as the huge flying arches 
that span. it, 172 feet in the clear, between walls 
200 feet apart, the arena itself being 128 feet 
broad and 350 feet long. The fittings of shops 
for flower merchants on the Twenty-sixth Street 
side, under the seats, will be iron. Brick and 
iron will compose the stabling arrangements in 
the basement on the Twenty-seventh Street side 
and on Fourth Avenue, while hot and cold air 
will ventilate and warm this part, keeping all un- 
pleasant odors from the auditorium. On Madi- 
son and Fourth avenues the exits will be liberal, 
and others are arranged on the side streets, so 
that in case of panic the amphitheatre can be emp- 
tied quickly. The theatre, ingeniously located 
across the angle of the corner of Madison Square 
and Twenty-seventh Street, on the ground-floor, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Mxap, will be built through- 
out of incombustible materials, will have an iron 
curtain for the stage and broad exits in several di- 
rections. The concert hall, in the Fourth Avenue 
end, on the second floor, has similar features, ex- 
cepting the stage curtain of iron; care has been 
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taken to manage the hall and stairways so that 
the audience can depart quickly without danger. 

The next consideration was how to fit the fol- 
lowing places of amusement into the square 
bounded by the two avenues and two streets in 
such a way as to secure their independence of 
each other as regards exits and entrances: 1,. 
amphitheatre to seat 5000; 2, theatre, 2000; 3, 
concert hall, 1600; 4, summer garden, 1500; 


6, ballroom; 6, supper-room; 7, restaurant; 8, 


shops; 9, stables; 10, studios; 11, belvedere. 

The problem of apportioning the space to elev- 
en different purposes has been solved very hap- 
pily. It will be seen that the amphitheatre as it 
is controls the new design, only it has been re- 
stricted so far as the lobbies on Fourth and Mad- 
ison avenues are concerned in order to obtain fine 
and safe approaches. The theatre, with a stage 
40 feet by 40, is on the left of the Madison Av- 
enue entrance; the ballroom, overhead, on the 
level of the family circle of the theatre; the con- 
cert hall is 60 feet by 120, and lies on Fourth 
Avenue, having a stage 28 feet by 40, suitable 
for private theatricals ; the summer garden is on 
the roof, covers 2000 square feet, has its own 
kitchen, a space that can be enclosed with giass 
in winter, and a stage 30 by 30 feet. The ball- 
room will have at its north end a grand stairway ° 
giving access to the galleries where spectators | 
can sit, as well as to the dressing-rooms and sup- 
per-room. The restaurant is on the safne floor, 
toward Twenty-sixth Street, and has its own kitch- 
en and oftices. The shops and stables have been 
mentioned already. The studios will probably be 
omitted. There remains the belvedere. 

To the look of the building, and it may be 
added, to the appearance of the city when one 
reaches Madison Square, the tower will be all- 
important. It is the feature which will raise the 
edifice itself from a handsome low structure with 
a good deal of cleverness and taste displayed in its 
several parts, to an ornament to a city that needs 
beautiful buildings very much. Yet it does not 
exist for ornamental purposes alone by any means, 
for one-half may be said to be needed to carry 
the four elevators that shall convey the crowds 
to the roof and restaurant, and the upper part of 
the tower will bring in an income as a lookout, 
whence the whole city, New Jersey, Long Island, 
and Staten Island can be seen. This tower will 
be 300 feet to the weather vane. It will fill the 
very point in the townscape as viewed from the 
intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue where 
a tall mass of architecture is needed, while in the 
general profile of the city, as viewed from the 
Palisades or the farther bank of the East River, 
such a tower will teil with a grace, and indeed a 
magnificence all its own. 

In design, the tower for the new Madison 
Square Garden recalls Italian and Spanish cam- 
paniles. The richness of the shafting on the 
lantern, and two stories below the lantern, gives 
it a Spanish touch. The disposition of the nar- 
row, round-arghed .windows of the main shaft 
recalls Italian precedents. But the writer does 
not remember any tower just like this, nor is it 
probable that the architects have followed any- 
thing save the spirit of the age which produced 
the richer sort of campaniles in Spain and 
Italy. The clock faces may be consideréd a 
necessity, but it must’ be owned that, however 
useful, they detract from the beauty of the 
whole, and it may be also questioned whether it 
would not improve the tower to make that story 
which carries the clock faces of the same brick- 
work as the lower part. This would sacrifice the 
columns of that story entirely, but give broader 
spaces, restful to the eye, to the main shaft. The 
whole would gain by an effect of greater weight 
and importance. Should the clock faces be then 
retained, they would harmonize better with the 
surrounding brick-work than with the columns. 
As it is, they have the look of being pasted on 
the columns, and while it is easy to find in great 
European work precedents for just this thing, it 
remains, nevertheless, a feature whiich is fairly 
questionable. 

Such details as these, however, are certainly 
within the power of architects to settle one way 
or another as the building proceeds. The gen- 
tlemen who are carrying out the scheme of a 
pleasure palace at Madison Square Garden are 
too able not to allow their architects a good deal 
of leeway in matters of detail, knowing as they 
do that their reputation for taste as well as that 
of the city is at stake. Tlie next great feature of 
the exterior is the arcade which runs almost en- 
tirely round the building, and in our brilliant at- 
mosphere will give the heavy shadows which are 
so charming in siniilar structures at Rome, Turin, 
and other Italian cities. The arcade carries a — 
broad balcony, which will undoubtedly be used 
for open-air speaking, and, as a general .thing, 
serve as promenade for the guests of ballroom: 
und restaurant. Near the roof is a long loggia 
repeating the note of the arcade, but with flat in- 
stead of arched openings. The windows looking 
out of the broad balcony have the Roman arch. 

There remains to speak of the general appear- 
ance of the building, a matter of very high im 
portance often neglected in business buildings 
under the stress of other considerations besides 
looks. There will be some stone used, especially 
in the lower story, but too little to count for 
much. Brick and terra-cotta, in shades of yellow 
and gray, will give the key to the color of the 
building. The long flat speckléd brick similar 
to that in ancient walls in Rome, a yellowish 
brick, and terra-cotta, are the three materials 
used. The result will be a liveliness as com- 
pared with ordinary materials used in our city 
which will suit very well the purpose of the 
structure. When we add to the rich effects of 
the architecture itself, the arcade, loggias, and 
columned lantern of the tower, the banners and 
electric lights which will enliven the exterior, 
there will be no need to tell a stranger who de- 
bouches on Madison Square what building that 
is which rears its beautiful tower above the trees. 
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From THe or THe ArcHitects, Messrs. McKim, Meap, & Wuite.—[See Pace 807.] 
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AN ACCIDENT AT MOUNTED 
DRILL. 


Israntry is not subjected to the same risks 
in drill as are cavalry and artillery. The trooper 
may be the most’ expert of horsemen in the rid- 
ing-school, and still an accident may occur to 
him when on mounted drill. Generally it is the 
fault of the horse, who makes a stumble, and the 
rider, who has not expected any mishap, goes 
over the horse’s head. A very old stager of a 
horse, who knows his business, has as quick an 
ear for the trumpet call as has his rider, is well 
up in his business, but occasionally he will be- 
come as much excited as is his master. The 
command is “Chargé,” and off goes the whole 
company, slowly at first, holding their horses 
well in hand, when the speed is quickened. An 
order is given to wheel to the right or left, 
and a clumsy or a slow horse gets in the way, 
there is a carom, and over goes the object of 
least resistance, which is the rider. It may hap- 
pen that the day is hot, and the trooper not in 
good form, and he becomes dizzy at, the very 
time when he should be at his best. Then over 
he goes, and “a man is down.” A horse under 
such conditions, without a man, seldom gives 
much trouble; he follows the company, and 
will keep in line. In novels treating of wars 
and their many terrible incidents romancists are 
often fond of telling how the wounded soldier 
is trampled under the hoofs of the horses. Such 
things do occur at times, but they are rare. A 
horse has an instinctive dread of a fallen man. 
It may be a tenderness on his part ; but he does 
his best to evade a man stretched prone on the 
ground. Such trampling of fallen men might 
occur when artillery horses, unable to pick their 
way from being in harness, inflict wounds on 
men lying on the ground. In a stampede of 
animals, which is like a human panic, such hor- 
rible things as the trampling on men do hap- 
pen. Officers and surgeons on field-days are 
always on the lookout for men who have left 
their saddles. Generally the accidents are but 
slight, because troopers, from a thorough course 
of exercize, have their thews and muscles in the 
best condition, and how to fall without being 
hurt is one of the accomplishments of the per- 
fect cavalryman. The greatest change in cav- 
alry trappings has been in the throwing aside of 
the old form of saddles—those in use before the 
civil war. To-day, with a better seat, accidents 
to mounted men are rare, and the advantage is 
double, not only to the trooper, but to the horse ; 
for, save under exceptional circumstances, a cav- 
alryman ought never to have a galled horse. 


AT PEACE, 


A stomach in revolt is an obdurate rebel. Corrected 
with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, its dissensions with 
the food introduced into it in unwary moments of 
appetite ceases. Then itis at peace. Then dyspepsia 
abandonsits grip. Then such fractious manifestations 
ae heartburn, a sinking sensation in the pit of the 
abdomen between meals and unnatural fulness after- 
wards, flatulence, acid gulpings, billousness, etc., cease 
to inflict martyrdom. After a course of the national 
tonic and alterative, the liver and bowels, always 
more or lese dieordered during a prolonged attack of 
indigestion, resume their functions and become reyu- 
lar. Thue not only dyspepsia, but its concomitants, 
couetipation and biliousness, are conquered by the 
medicine, which remedies their fruitful cause, weak- 
ness of the organe of digestion. ‘The epigastric nerve, 
cellular tissue, in short, every organ that bears a part 

in the digestive processes, acquires vigor and regu- 
larity from the benign invigorant.—[ Adv.) 


Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try half a 
wine-giase of ANeostura Bitters half an hour before 
dinner. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or 
a ist for the genuine article, manufactured by Dr. 
J. G. B. Siegert & Sons —{Adv.} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixs.ow's Sooruine Syevur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Adp.} 


Brate'’s Pitts.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pilla. At all druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Warranted absolutely pure 
- Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &.CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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SANITAS? 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


I. 

ODERN ITALIAN POETS. Es- 
says and Versions. By W. D. 
Howe.ts. With Portraits. pp. 
viii, 370. 12mo, Half Cloth, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, $2.00. 


II. 

N UNKNOWN COUNTRY. A 
Trip through the North of Ireland. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman” (the late Mrs. D. M. 
Craik). Richly Illustrated by 

_ Freperick Noe. Parton. pp. x., 
238. Square 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $2.50. 


IIL. 


HE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE 
NEW WORLD. Being Voyages 
and Explorations in Mexico and 
Central America, from 1857 to 
1882. By Désrrt Cuarnay. 
Translated from the French by J. 
Gontno and S. Conant. 
Introduction by ALLEN THORNDIKE 
Ricze. 209 Illustrations and a 
Map. pp. xlvi., 514. Royal 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, $6.00. 


IV. 

HE WONDER CLOCK ; or, Four- 
and-Twenty Marvellous Tales: be- 
ing One for each Hour of the Day. 
Written and Illustrated with 160 
Drawings by Howarp Pyte, Av- 
thor of “ Pepper and Salt,” “ The 
Rose of Paradise,” &. Embel- 
lished with Verses by KatHarine 
Py_e. pp. xiv., 320. Large 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3.00. 


v. 

ORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS. 
Sketches of Army Life at Home 
and Abroad. By Rurus Farr- 
cHiLtp Zocpaum. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. pp. 176. 
Square 8vo, Extra Cloth, $2.00. 


VI. 

RUM-BEAT OF THE NATION. 
The First Period of the War of the 
Rebellicoa, from its Outbreak to 
the Close of 1862. By Cuar.es 
CarLeton Corrin, Author of “The 
Boys of ’76,” &c. Profusely II- 
lustrated. pp. xiv., 478. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00. 

VI. 

HILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By 
Borpen P. Bowneg, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University, 
Author of “* Metaphysics,” “ Intro- 
duction to Psychological Theory,” 
&c. pp.x.,270. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 

VIL 
— THE MAID. A Novel. By 

Howarp. _Il- 
lustrated by Cuaries S. 
HART. pp.172. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


IX. 
HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
TROOPS IN THE WAR OF 


THE REBELLION. 1861-1865. 
Preceded by a Review of the Mil- 
itary Service of Negroes in Ancient 

and Modern Times. By 
W. Witttams, LL.D., Colonel and 
late Judge-Advocate in the Grand 
Army of the Republic. pp. xviii. 
354. With Portrait. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $1.75. 


x. 

HE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE 
CONGO. Adventures of Two 
Youths in a Journey with Henry 
M. Stanley “Through the Dark 
Continent.” By Toomas W. Knox., 
Author of “The Boy Travellers in 

_ the Far East,” &c. Profusely II- 
lustrated. pp. 464. Square 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3.00. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Haver & Broruens, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harree & Brorusrs’ sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage-stampe. 


The First Requisite in all Dwelings 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 


PREPARATIONS in use. 


Fragrant, Non-polsonous, does not stain Linen. 


“SANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 


general use. 

“*SANITAS” Disinfecting Pewder, powerful 
and p t preparation for stables, 
kennels, &o. 


“SANITAS” Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
centrated form of “Sanitas,” to be di- 
— with water for flushing drains, 


“*SANITAS” Disinfecting O11, for fumigating 
sick treatment of throat com- 


Sanitas ” 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of al] contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 55th street, N. Y. city. 


HENRY’S 


ALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


This old standard medicine hae lost none of ite vir- 
tues for usefulness. It is still esteemed by physicians 
and the people as the best means for relieving those 
troubles (particularly in infante) of the stomach and 
bowels which are attended with acidity. It relieves 
heart-burn at once, is one of the mildest and most 
pleasant aperients, gently, yet effectually, moving the 
bowels, and therefore is a boon to those habitually 
constipated; and to the bilious and gouty it is es- 
pecially beneficial. Cantion, Bewars or Counter- 
Frits; they are well calculated to deceive. HENRY’S 
GENUINE CALCINED MAGNESIA bears the name 
of W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., as Wholesale Agents 


for the United States. Obtainable of Druggista. 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DICESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50e., $1.—At Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


FOR OIL. 


IRGAND 
BURNER 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY BURNER THERE 
IS ON THE MARKET. ENTIRELY NEW CON- 


STRUCTION. 


IT WILL FIT ANY LAMP. ABSO- 


LUTELY SAFE. A PERFSZCT AUTOMATIC EX- 
TINGUISHER DOES AWAY WITH BLOWING 


OUT THE LIGHT. 


LARGE, WHITE, STEADY LIGHT WITHOUT 


FLICKER. IT RESTS THE EYES. 


LARGE STOCK NEW AND UNIQUE LAMPS FOR 
SALE AT GREAT DISCOUNT—1 BARCLAY ST. 
RETAIL PRICE OF ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 


AND CHIMNEY, $1.25. 
TO THE TRADE. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


INGLASS OR WOOD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 

“FIRSTCLASS: 

GROCERS & 
DEALERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BENT & CO.’S 


Celebrated Hand-Made 


WATER CRACKERS. 


GU 
Easy of Digestion, Absolutely Pure. 


BENT & CO., Milton, Mass. 


WA N'TED (Samples FREE) for 
DR. SCOTT'S heantifal ELECTRIC 
CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, ic. 


No riek, quick sales. Territory given, satisfaction 
auteed. Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N. 


VOLUME XXXL, NO, 1611. 


Ks Co 


WOOLENS. 


MEN'S SUITINGS, DRESS CLOTHS, 


And Overcoatings, 
Plaid, Stripe, and Check 


SUITINGS AND ULSTERINGS 
LADIES’ CLOTHS, 


Latest Colorings for 
LADIES’ DRESSES AND JACKETS. 


A 19th ot, 


Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers, 
THE RICHEST 


DATING, SILKS, & VELVET 


FOR 


Wedding, Evening, and Reception 
Costumes. 
N26%128 Cheon St 

Nad 


EMERKSO 


FINEST 
TONE 


EVERY PIANO MATERIALS 


NARRANTED 


PIANOS 


EMERSON PIANO CoBOSTONMASS 


“A BEAUTIFUL HAND.’ 


How to cultivate and preserve it. By 
Mapvame Brere. Sent on receipt of 
20 cents. 


The Mrs. Humphrey Manicure Co., 


471 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N., J. 26 John St., New York. 
WILBUR’S 


COCOA-THETA. 


Easily digested; of the finest flavor. A hearty 
beverage for a strong appeties a delicate drink for 
the sensitive. Thoroughly tested; nutritious; pala- 
table; unexcelled in purity; no unpleasant after- 
effects. Requires no Boiling. 

Sample mailed for 10 stamps. 


H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


n 


WANTED---LADIES. 


In City or Country, for our Te Trade, to take light, 
atthelrown homes. §1. to $3. per day be 
— made. work sent by mail any distance. Particulars 

. No canvassing. Address at once CRESCENT ART CO. 
147A Milk St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 5170. 


M 
MEE Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
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| 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1887. 


AN ELECTION FPABLE 


Of the Judge with a “ bar’l” and the Tammanyite with a conscience! 


MAS ERS 


—ALWAYS HELP MY 
— LAME BACK.” - 


ALLcock’s Porous Piasters never fail to give 
speedy proof of their efficacy as the best external 
remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, ‘Sore Throat, Pulmonary 
and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, 
Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affections, 
Strains, and all Local Pains. 

They have been in use for over twenty-five 
years, and their value has been attested by the 
highest medical authorities, as well as by the 
voluntary and unimpeachable testimonials from 
thousands who have used them. 

Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no explanation or 
solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

Finest and Cheapest Meat-flavoring Stock for 

Sou Made Dishes, and Sauces. Annual sale, 
8,000,000 jars. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

An invaluable tonic. ‘Is a success and a boon 

for which nations should feel grateful.”—See “* Med- 
ical Press,” ** Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Si nature in Blue Ink across the Label. The title 
ron Liebig” and photograph having been largely 
aa by dealers with no connection with Baron Liebig, 
the public are informed that the Tete" Company ge 
can Offer the article with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of 
genuineness. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 


Chemists. Sole nts for the United States (whole- 
sale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, Lon- 
don, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & ‘TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 


Che of Stich cam 
ime man 

=k be the must efficacious 

wich fe based should at pro- 


way, 
urch Street, London E. 


his li 
RICH TER'S Publish. Office 
] Place, Feach 


F d 
illsof theStomach, ys and Bowels 
ove. “ the ve who would recover 
y the timely use of PaRKER’s GINGER TONIC, 


It is new liteand st aged. 60c. at Lrug- 
life William Bareet, N.Y. ‘ter 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


and 


Address K. LYNTON Pizce, New York. 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 


Diseases 


with the 
CuTICURA 
£'°/ REMEDIES 


DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 
and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and beak 
with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Curiourna 

CuTioura Reso.tvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration 5 ariel 
taining elements, and thus removes the 

CuriouRa, the great Skin Cure, 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and 
of crusta, ecales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Curiovra Soap, an — uisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treatin in diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chap and oil CuriouRa 
Remevigs are the great skin beau 

Sold everywhere. Price, oo. 50c.; Soap, 

; Resoivenrt, $1. by the Potrzer Deve 
AND Co. ASB. 
Send for “ to > Skin Diseases,” 


TIN? with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Cotioura Mxvioat«p Soap. 


The plates of mahi Weekly during the War 
bean destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In twosplendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. rice for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, — 
some gilt stamp on side and marb! edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. nd for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Of priceless value for "_preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity 3 sae York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of ‘this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge Agents wanted, ral 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

5 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 
215 N. Charlies St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 

a without ripping. Send for Circular and 

ce- 


AGENTS WANTED at once on the most ww Ay 


Masonic books with bottom 


<2 Beware of spurious 
asonic Publishers and Manufacturers, 731 te 
PIANO SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ALL THE 
AnD Time. Send FoR CaTALoGuss, 


W Or 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


811 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


NG HARPER'S 


PEOPLE 


AN NILsLUSTRATED WEEKLY 4g 


WEALTH of good reading for boys and girls 
> will be found in the pages of Harrer’s Youne 
Prorte. It contains the best serial-and short 
stories, entertaining articles of an instructive 
character, papers on athletic sports and games, 
stirring poems, etc., contributed by the brightest 
and most famous writers. Its illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. Every line in the pa- 
per is vebieaial to the most rigid editorial scrutiny in order that nothing 
harmful may enter its columns. Occasional supplements of special 
interest to parents and teachers will be a feature of the new volume. 
There can be no better gift for a child than a subscription to a paper 
which, coming fifty-two times in the year, is a source of perpetual de- 
light to its recipient. Subscription, postpaid, $2 00. Remit by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft. A specimen copy sent free on application. 


NOTICES FROM SOME LEADING RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls Brimful of exhilaration and amusement.— 
or whom it is written. —Christian Advocate, | Churchman, N. Y. 
mf A boy or girl can hae no purer and brighter 
A delight and a treasure in thousands of | magazine as a weekly” guest.— Independent, 
happy homes.—Evangelist, N. Y. & 
It entertains, instructs, and charms tts read- 
ers,-—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. | 


Harper's Young People for 1887. Vol. VIII. 


Pp. viii., 844. With over 700 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth. 33 50. 
Vols. V., VI., and VII., $3 50 each. Vols. [., I], II]., and IV. out of 


print. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
PusiisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New. York. 


We cannot commend it too highly.—Chrix 
tian Union, N. Y. 


BALL: POINTED PENS 


(H. Hewrer’s Parewr—America, 295,395; Britain, 429). 


The most important improvement in Steel Pens since first introduced. For writing in every position—never 
scratch nor spurt—hold more ink and last longer. Seven sorts, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or pro- 
fessional writing. 


Price $1.20 and $1.60 per gross. Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cents, and choose a pen to suit your hand, 


The “Federation Holders” not only Prevent the Pen from Blotting, but give a Firm 
and Comfortable Grip. Price 5,10, & 20 Cents. To be had of all Stationers. 


CALIGRAPH WRITING NMIACHINE 
Price, $8500 00 


It Stands at the Head! 


and Rapid 
WRITING MACHINE 


FOR THE 
Office, Library, and 


For printed matter, etc., address Family. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
New York Branch, 237 Broadway, HARTFORD, CONN. 
the use of the celebrated Genuine 


aI bey YANKEE SHAVING SOAP. 


Rich—Permanent—Healing—Very beneficial to delicate— 
(ea ih itive faces. Ask your Druggist for it—or send price in 


insures you over 100 shkaves—and the 
enjoyment of a degree of ease and comfort 
@ that CANNOT be experienced uithout 


Stamps, and receive it by matl—post-paid. | 


Nittescs THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


For HALF A CENTURY Genuine Yankee Soap has been—unequalled. - 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not u er the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Sarery Houpesr Co., Holly, Mich. 


MALL HAVANAS. Cigar, 38-inch “Cadet,” $10.00 
—— Sample box by mail, 30c. Agents 
J. M. AGUERO, 246 6th Ave., New. York. 


FORALL. $30 a week and expenses 
paid. Valuable outfit and particulars free. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


wanted. 


WOR 


Eminent and recommended by 
LANTERNS & & V ViEWwS 


many no sod andard for quality in U.S. Navy. 
STEAM ‘ENGINES, 


MADE EASY Manufactur- MUSICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC 
ing Rubber Stam Send 
for Price List of Outfits, to 
J. F. Ww. Dorman, 21 7 t 
German 8t., Baltimore, Md 


FITS, 
XMAS PRESENTS Fibers 
positively cured by the greas. 


For the Church, for the Pastor, for your Friends. aenees medy. 
Send for Hand-Book. ATA book for 4 
J.& BR. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. stamps. &.H. Medical Co., East Hampton, Conn, 
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| New Volume begins November 1, 1887. 
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LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. use 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIKFFELIN & CO., 
BOGLE & LYLES, EISNER & MENDLESON CO, 
if 
— 
| 
it 
te the title 
"Whosver en MANCHESTER Oc 
advertised 5 WILLIAM: ROTH 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC ia 
The Best Cure f Ww Asthma, 
gestion Inward Paina Combleine 
valuable medicines with Jamacia Ginger, it exerts a cura . 
tive power over disease unknown to other remedies. 
| 


